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Two brand new booklets 
for Catholic young men 


“Going In The Service” 


Snappy, he-man copy and modern 
cartoon illustrations to help prepare 
Catholic high school students for the 
day when Uncle Sam drafts them for 
military duty. Prepared by Catholic 
ex-servicemen of the Young Christian 
Workers who know thousands of high school grads are completely 
unprepared to tackle the problems they will face as Christians in 
military life. A mighty valuable guide 20c EACH 
of hints, tips, cautions and encourage- 5 or more, 15¢ each, postpaid 
ment for every draft-eligible young man. $12.00 per 100, plus postage 


Gage for Catholic Men NOW in service 
m SERVICE... 


“Armed Forces Action’’ helps servicement, warking 
ae: in small groups, try to solve service-made problems, 
ae like - loneliness and discouragement; poor use of 
vy leisure time; lack of respect for women; failure to 
5 i) write home; lack of contact with the chaplain; oss 
asiiieeeeacr- faith and lack of preparation for a return to civilian 
life. Also shows how the Catholic serviceman can 

exert influence for good and how he 25c EACH 
can remain close to God during his 5 or more, 20c each, postpaid 
life in uniform. $15.00 per 100, plus postage 


CLUBS AND PARISH GROUPS 


supply servicemen from their parishes with 
one or both of these books. Write for special 
quantity rates so your own parish group can 
start this worthwhile project. 


Send for these new booklets today! 
Order from the Book Department 
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LOVE OF LEARNING 


The Dynamo 
Behind Going to School 


SISTER MARY, LH.M. 


A GREAT many American chil- 
dren, more specifically a great 
many Catholic children, are not 
enthusiastic about going to school 
and virtually refuse their coopera- 
tion in the work of education. 
Without this cooperation, educa- 
tion is, of course, impossible. An 
experience told me by a teacher 
friend will exemplify my point. 
This person, an Irish Catholic wo- 
man, had taught in a Public School 
in an Irish neighborhood for near- 
ly 20 years. Somehow the young- 
sters, especially the boys, conveyed 
to her the idea that they were chal- 
lenging her, almost daring her, to 
teach them much of anything. It 
was as if they said to her: “Your 
job is to teach us; and our job is 
to see that you do not succeed.” 
Then, after these 20 years this 
lady was transferred to a Jewish 
neighborhood. The children were 
hardworking and eager. The 
teacher taught as she had never 
taught before. Yet, as she closed 
her desk at the end of each day, 
she had the feeling conveyed to her 
somehow by these children that she 
had not quite earned her salary; 
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she had not given them all they 
had a right to from her that day. 

Is the indifference, and even 
antagonism, to education on the 
part of the one group and the avid- 
ity of the other to be explained in 
terms of temperament and racial 
characteristics? I think not. Ireland 
is traditionally the land of saints 
and scholars, as you know. For 
centuries the forefathers of these 
Irish children supported Hedge- 
master schooling at the risk of 
their lives. It is to be explained, I 
am sure, in terms of educational 
ideals and. values. 

If the home has little or no sense 
of the value of education, most, if 
not all of the children in that 
home, will have little or no appre- 
ciation of education. Going to 
school from such a home becomes 
a routine matter. You go because 
everybody goes; because the law 
requires it. Under these circum- 
stances, pupils have little apprecia- 
tion of what is happening to them, 
of the importance of the work at 
hand. They treat the work as of 
little or no worth. 

Of course, the children do go to 
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school; parents realize how con- 


.venient for them attendance is; 


and, after all, it is enforced by law. 
The children go too, to the parish 
school; parents make great sacri- 
fices in meney to see that they do. 
Often, as well, they make other 
more personal sacrifices to have the 
children “with the Sisters”’—driving 
long distances and cold lunches be- 
ing only two of these sacrifices. 

To the child, as often as not, go- 
ing to school is a routine activity; 
after the primary grades, it often 
becomes boring. Even then it does 
often have its special compensa- 
tions: Sister is a nice person most 
years; homework is not too press- 
ing; the other “kids” are fun. In 
spite of themselves, then, the pupils 
often find themselves interested 
and they do learn some. Then too 
all children like a good report card, 
but -often—again, especially with 
boys—they like it to be a gift. The 
natural interest and excitement 
born of novelty, if not a real appre- 
ciation of the value of school, car- 
ries the child through first, second 
and third grades. 


In fourth grade, interest begins 


to lag; in fifth it lags still more. In 
sixth grade dislike of school fre- 
quently asserts itself. Interest is 
gone; school is a “must;” the child 
begins to challenge the teacher. 
“Teach me if you can,” he seems 
to say, “I defy you to do it.” Much 
of Sister's time and energy now 
goes into disciplining, into actually 
keeping order. 

It is natural and excusable that 
she bears down pretty hard on her 
charges, especially the boys. It is 
natural, too, that their dislike of 
school, their resentment of discip- 
line and order, and their difficul- 
ties in general, increase. At the 
same time their interest in study 
and the amount which they learn 
decrease. With many youngsters 
this deadlock goes on through 
twelfth grade. They graduate hav- 
ing learned the absolute minimum! 

I am not implying here that this 
condition is limited to our own 
Catholic children—it is widespread 
in the public schools, too. Nor am 
I implying that all of our children 
are so afflicted in spirit. However, 
I do say it is the problem of so 
large a number of our children that 
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it constitutes a major educational 
problem. Educators have tried to 
meet it by making school work 
more interesting, motivating the 
children in all manner of ways. 
This is all very fine as far as it 
goes—but it does not go very far. 


The cure for the condition, like 
the cure for so many of our ills, is 
not in the hands of the school; it 
belongs to the home. Only parents 
can plant ideals deeply enough in 
the hearts and minds of children to 
effect a cure. The cure for the in- 
difference or even antagonism to 
learning, it seems to me, is depend- 
ent upon the early indoctrination of 
children as to the value of educa- 
tion. A high school or college edu- 
cation is not a luxury—nor is it a 
mediocre something to be taken 
for granted. 


Children who are indifferent to 
learning come from homes with 
one or other of these attitudes: 
1) education is superfluous and, 
therefore, not worth bothering 
about—even though you do have to 
go to school; 2) education is some- 
thing everybody gets whether he 
wants it or not and so why bother 
much about it: it will take care of 
itself. Now, I say, these attitudes 
are bred into the children in the 
home—often by good parents who 
mean well but do not understand 
that meaning well is not enough. 


Success in education is depend- 
ent on the use of man’s mental 
powers, especially his reason and 
free will. These powers are not 
cultivated by chance as the pow- 
ers of our sensory or animal nature 


may often be. They must be de- - 
liberately cultivated and directed 
with goals in view. They must be 
supported by well disciplined bod- 
ily powers—senses, memory, imag- 
ination and emotions. This discip- 
line and direction requires plan- 
ning, goals and hard, hard work. 


If parents or children do no plan- 
ning, vision no goals, make no ef- 
forts, then the result is educational 
driftwood, the very condition we 
have been describing. What can 
parents do? Seeing that the chil- 
dren do their homework is import- 
ant and will help but it does not 
reach deeply enough to be the 
answer to the problem. 


What is the answer? To plant 
deeply in the hearts of your chil- 
dren a love of learning. To form 
in their minds, the conviction that 
our mental gifts are God-given. To 
train them to see the need of hard 
work in order to learn well, as a 
filial duty binding in conscience be- 
cause it is the Will of God for 
them. On the best possible ful- 
fillment of this duty of learning, 
will hinge the opportunity to live 
their adult lives fully and to serve 
Church and country well. Even 
their place in heaven as saints is 
bound up in this duty. These are 
the attitudes to be given to chil- 
dren. 


Solid Christian attitudes of love 
and gratitude, of duty and service, 
they are. The child must drink 
these attitudes in in the process of 
daily living in his family. Only 
then will they be part of the “warp 
and woof” of his thinking. Only 
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then will they be attitudes which 
he has always accepted, attitudes 
so basically his own as to be part 
of his subconscious thought pro- 
cesses. With these attitudes as mo- 
tivating forces driving the child 
from the hidden springs of the sub- 
conscious mind, school years will 
take on real meaning. 

Being educated will then be 
what God intends it to be; the seri- 
ous work, the primary duty, of 


mative years will stop, and the 
related waste—the precious time of 
consecrated lives and Church mon- 
eys—will also stop. Perhaps much 
of the waste which we call “leak- 
age from the Church” will stop, 
too! Who can tell the revolution 
which will be set in operation by 
teaching the children to be serious 
about the Godgiven duty of learn- 
ing the truth about His creation — 
and human life as part of that cre- 


ation! 


childhood. Waste of precious, for- 


‘Go ... And Teach’ 


In all the world there is none quite like the mission- 
ary. He is a special breed. Long and lanky, short and stocky, 
light or heavy—they all have the same ideal . . . to go places 
and do things for Christ and His Blessed Mother. They fear 
nothing but sin, and they fight with the only weapons they have 
—love and truth. The world is too small for them, and so they 
roam the four corners of the earth, visiting all men and bringing 
them the good news: the Word that gives Eternal Life. They 
have a common failing—they are color-blind. None of them 
are affected by the color of the skin, be it brown or black or 
yellow. 
ve After fifteen or twenty years they come home for a few 
a months . . . only to find that “home” is no longer in America, 

‘ but away over there in the place they have just left. They 
find that they have grown to love a people who once were 
so strange and who seemed so far away. So while they are 
glad to meet old friends and confreres they find a void in their 
hearts which the West cannot fill. So, it’s back again to the 
natives who stole into their hearts . . . for they have learned 
as no one else can, that for Christ and His Mother there are 

no such things as time and space, or wealth or color. 
—Marist World 


I think He prizes one soul which by His mercy, and 
through our diligence and prayer, we may have gained for 
Him, more than all other services we can render Him. 
—St. Teresa of Avila 
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Little Items That Mean Much to 


Making A Go of 


Marriage 


Second in a Series 


APPINESS in marriage does 
not come automatically from 
the mere act of getting married. 
It is something that is achieved 
only by mutual striving, endless 
patience, and persistent effort. 
Marriage bristles with difficulties 
and trials — this should be made 
clear to the young couple. They 
must be made to understand that 
the happiness they get out of mar- 
riage has to be earned. They must 
be prepared to face the difficul- 
ties which are inevitable when two 
human beings live together in a 
lifelong union of the greatest in- 
timacy. To a young couple con- 
templating marriage we would ad- 
dress the following practical ad- 
vice of Father Albert H. Dolan, 
O.C.: 


“Don’t for one moment imagine 
that marriage is going to be one 
long romantic honeymoon. Don’t 
overstress what is physical, for you 
will find that but a small part of 
happiness in marriage is dependent 
upon the senses. Physical attrac- 
tion will diminish and give place 
to a greater and nobler basis for 
happiness. Although you may find 
it hard to realize, your love will 
lose its ardor and so will your 
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fiance’s. If you nourish it, it will 
develop in its maturity into some- 
thing deep and glorious. But it 
will lose its glamour, and you won't 
always find it as simple as you do 
now to be on the alert to please 
him; neither will he be able to 
make sacrifices for you without ef- 
fort. Neither of you will find it 
easy to give in to the other, yet 
you'll both have to give in, often. 
He'll lose his temper sometimes, 
and say hard things; so will you, 
unless you both pray very hard for 
patience and gentleness. His faults 
will sometimes appear mountain- 
ous to you, and yours will grate 
on his nerves. 

“You think now that you’re both 
perfect. But, although love may 
be blind before marriage, after 
marriage it develops a keenness of 
eyesight that is appalling. Nothing 
defective in either of you will es- 
cape notice. Children will be born, 
sickness will come to them and to 
you and to him, bills will pile up, 
and life will become a round of 
distasteful routine duty and will 
demand all the courage, unselfish- 
ness and patience that you and he 
can summon. The time will come, 
and come soon, when you look at 
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your wedding ring and ask your- 
self: ‘Does it mean romance?’ and 
answer ‘No, it means duty — duty 
to God, to husband, to children. 
Duty and the deep happiness that 
comes from duty well done.’ Be 
ready for trials, then, so that they 
will not surprise you, nor over- 
whelm-you when they come.” 


Happiness Is Earned 


The simple truth is that young 
people must expect not to find 
happiness in marriage but to earn 
it by restraint, forebearance and 
plenty of hard work. Married life 
is no Garden of Eden from which 
all trials and suffering have been 
outlawed. It is part and parcel of 
the’ great web of human life in 
which are woven strands of pleas- 
ure and pain, joy and sorrow, 
laughter and tears. Happiness in 
marriage, as in all of life comes 
from the sense of duty well done. 
From the faithful fulfillment of 
their duties to each other, to their 
children, and to their God, hus- 
band and _ wife find the largest 
measure of happiness. 

Such is the note which Kathleen 
Norris sounds in her treatment of 
marriage in the pamphlet After 
the Honeymoon —— What? She 
writes: 

“The darlings — I hope they're 
going to be happy!” says the bride’s 
mother. “I think they will be” 
whispers the bride’s aunt. “They're 
madly in love with each other and 
they look so happy. Don’t they 
look happy?” 

“Happy. Happy. Happy.” You 
hear it so often at weddings. “May 
they always be happy.” “We hope 


youre going to be happy.” Ask 
them what the word means and 
they don’t know. They speak of 
happiness as if it were something 
you pick out of the air. 


“A year after the wedding, the 
bride says: ‘I don’t know what I'll 
do. We are not happy any more.’ 


“Where did this superstition be- 
gin that married persons are going 
to find happiness ready-made? 
Happiness is a result of struggle. 
Happiness is something you work 
out for yourself and work out 
chiefly by forgetting self and serv- 
ing others. Who in this world has 
a right to it without the slow, pain- 
ful struggle toward God? 

“Marriage is a job. No marriage 
is a success unless you make it 
so. And there is no successful 
marriage which could not have 
ended in failure. Make a success 
of marriage and you will have be- 
come a ripened soul who knows 
where to find happiness and what 
it is. Marriage is not a shallow hu- 
man joy but a great means of 
grace, a way to heaven.” 


A Way To Heaven 


Life is a road, and a long one 
at that, which leads to eternity. 
Traveling this great highway, it 
is a wonderful help and a comfort 
to have good company along the 
way. In a loving and faithful 
spouse, humanity will find the 
companionship which God meant 
it to have. 


On the journey undertaken by 
the married couple the going will 
not always be easy. But a helping 
hand whea the road is rough or 
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the burden heavy will immeasur- 
ably aid the traveler. In that con- 
sciousness of mutual aid, comfort, 
and encouragement is found one 
of the principal joys of married 
life. 

Wealth, fame, power can never 
be satisfactory substitutes for the 
hard-earned joys of the married 
life. Living in lonely glory, the 
great Russian novelist Turgenev re- 
vealed the inadequacy of fame to 
satisfy the hunger of the heart for 
love. “I would give up all my gen- 
ius and all my books,” he said at 
the apex of his renown, “if there 
were only some woman, some- 
where who cared whether or not 
I came home late for dinner.” 


Comfort And Inspiration 


The lowly peasant sitting by the 
fireside of his humble home, with 
merely a thatched roof to shelter 
him from the storms, but blessed 
with the love of a devoted spouse, 
enjoys a happiness which Tur- 
genev with all his genius hungered 
for in vain. It was the same hap- 
piness which eluded Napoleon 
Bonaparte as he frantically over- 
turned thrones and dynastries and 
changed the map of Europe, only 
to discover that the Bluebird makes 
no nesting-place among the smok- 
ing ruins of devastated lands. 
Home is the kingdom, and love is 
the true king. Well did William 
Rankin Duryea declare in A Song 
For Hearth and Home: 

“Dark is the night, and fitful and 
drearily 

Rushes the wind, the waves of 

the seal 
Little care I, as here I sit cheerily, 
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Wife at my side and baby on 
knee; 
King, king, crown me the king: 

Home is the kingdom and love 

is the king!” 

Toward the end of a long life, 
Viscount Cowdray, the noted in- 
dustrial magnate of Great Britain 
who was reputed to have been of- 
fered the throne of Albania, paid 
the following tribute to his wife: 
“Of the influences which shape 
one’s life, nothing comes into the 
same category with the great 
crowning influence which man 
possesses in that perfect partner— 
a well-mated wife. To have one 
by you who shares with head and 
heart successes and failures; who 
gives due encouragement, but has 
the courage to administer home 
truths, unpalatable but necessary 
sometimes; who is never afraid. of 
responsibility but is prepared to 
start life afresh should the need 
arise — such a partner is beyond 
praise or price. She is simply one’s 
needed lifeblood, and I make no 
apology for this due tribute to 
mine.” 

This same tribute might well be 
paid to every wife who brings to 
her spouse the love and inspiration 
which weave threads of gold into 
life’s pattern of gray and black. 

The Family Life 

“The domestic affections,” ob- 
served the late President Eliot of 
Harvard, “are the principal source 
of human happiness and well-be- 
ing. The mutual loves of husband 
and wife, of parents and children, 
of brothers and sisters, are not 
only the chief sources of happiness, 
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but the chief springs of action and 
the chief safeguards from evil. The 
young man and young woman 
work and save in order that they 
may be married and have a home 
of their own; once married, they 
work and save that they may bring 
up a family. The supreme object 
of the struggling and striving of 
most men is the family.” 


Root Of Happiness 


On the basis of his intimate con- 
tact with four generations, Presi- 
dent Eliot makes the following ob- 
servations concerning normal dom- 
estic joys. 


“In the first place, the realiza- 
tion of the natural and legitimate 
enjoyments in domestic life de- 
pends on the possession of phys- 
ical and moral health. Whatever 
impairs bodily vigor, animal spir- 
its, and good temper lessens the 
chance of attaining to the natural 
domestic joys — joys which by 
themselves, without any additions 
- whatever except food and steady 
work, make earthly life worth liv- 
ing. In the second place, they en- 
dure, and increase with the -lapse 
of years; the satisfactions of nor- 
mal married life do not decline, but 
mount. Children are more and 
more interesting as they grow old- 
er; at all stages from babyhood 
to manhood and womanhood, they 
are to be daily enjoyed. People 
who think they will enjoy their 
children tomorrow, or year after 
next, will never enjoy them. But 
the greatest pleasure in them 
comes late; for, as Hamerton men- 
tions in his Human Intercourse, the 
most exquisite satisfaction of the 
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parent is to come to respect and 
admire the powers and character 
of the child. Thirdly, family affec- 
tions and joys are the ultimate 
source of civilized man’s idea of a 
loving God—an idea which is a 
deep root of happiness when it 
becomes an abiding conviction. 
These affections have supplied all 
the conceptions of which this idea 
is the supreme essence, or infinite 
product.” 


Little Tyrannies 


Comradeship alone, however, 
offers no guarantee of happiness. 
Unless it be permeated by love, it 
palls and may even chafe and ir- 
ritate. In The Tyranny of Tears, 
C. H. Chambers draws a vivid pic- 
ture of a home wherein the nag- 
ging of the wife, combined with 
her habit of flying into tears to 
gain her unreasonable demands, 
are slowly strangling the love of 
the husband and extinguishing the 
flame of happiness that once 
burned so brightly. Here is the 
scene: 


Mrs. Parbury (very sadly): Our 
happy days have gone. I suppose 
they will never come back. 


Mr. Parbury: It would be wiser 
to look for new ones than to weep 
over the old ones. 


Mrs. Parbury: Ill not cry dear; 
I promise you that . . . (Pause. 


Suddenly she rises and turns to 
him.) Clément, can’t we start 
again? 

Mr. Parbury: Perhaps. But we 
must consider first where we now 
are and the direction in which we 
should go... 
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Mrs. Parbury: Love counts for 
‘something, Clement. 


Mr. Parbury: (Comes to her): 
Does love without respect count 
for very much? Would you like to 
go back to the old way—the way 
of petty tyranny—the way of the 
cowardly, unnecessary tear—the 
way of gaining your own ends at 
all costs—the way of being a spoilt 
child, instead of a thoughtful and 
considerate woman—the way of 
my own contemptible weakness? 


Mrs. Parbury: I never looked up- 
on it in that light. I thought I was 
happy then. 


Mr. Parbury: Because you never 
dreamed that my love was begin- 
ning to wear badly. 


Mrs. Parbury (startled): Clem- 
ent! . . . Oh? (Goes to him.) Good 
God! 


Mr. Parbury: I don’t want ever 
to think or speak of it again, but 
today I must for if we are honest 
with each other we may be able 
in time to save ourselves from that 
most pitiable and hideous of all 
states of existence that is called 
“a cat and dog life.” Have you 
never seen it—that domestic flower 
with the rotten heart? The thin 
outside petals of courtesy, the hol- 
low words of endearment before 
others, mask the ugly truth from 
the casual and unobservant; but 
intimate friends know, and the pry- 
ing eyes of the spiteful are unde- 
ceived. The man and woman who 
appear in public wearing the 
veneered ghost of a smile are walk- 
ing in hell. Think of their private 
lives—the slow death of love; the 
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hearts poisoned with bitterness; 
the ever-growing rancor; the © 
bandied insolences; the swift 
thoughts, black as murder; the fi- 
nal dull monotony of aching 
hatred. Do you think such cases 
rare? Every rank of society has its 
examples. Do you think such a 
couple have deliberately sought 
their hell? Oh, no; they may have 
started as fairly as we did. Their 
love has not been slain by a blow; 
it has been pecked to a cupboard 
skeleton by littlenesses, little jeal- 
ousies, little selfishnesses, little 
insults, little tyrannies, little intol- 
erances. 


Mrs. Parbury: Clement, you 
terrify me. Oh, I am ashamed— 
ashamed. You have made me 
shudder at the old way. Dear, if 
I have lost a particle of your love, 
Ill win it back. You will show me 
the new way, won't you? 

Mr. Parbury: The new way for 
us in the old way for the wise. It 
is a pleasant way strewn with 
flowers, the flowers of self-abnega- 
tion, of sweet reasonableness, of 
patient tolerance, of enduring 
trustfulness. Walking in that way, 
we seek diligently for the happi- 
ness, not of ourselves, but of each 
other. Rising in the morning, we 
say not, “I will find happiness to- 
day, but I will give happiness to- 
day.” In that way lie peace, the 
fulfillment of our better selves, the 
full golden harvest of love. 


Guarding The Entrance 
Happiness will rest like the fra- 
grance of June roses upon the 
home where the nuptial couple 
live together in unbroken peace 
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and love. Husband and wife must 
exclude from this sacred domain 
every semblance of anger, quarrel- 
someness and ill-temper. Nothing 
so quickly mars the beauty of a 
home as these outcroppings of our 
lower nature. Home should be a 
little bit of heaven upon earth, a 
refuge from the strife and hard- 
ship of the world, where husband 
and wife can always find sym- 
pathy, encouragement, inspiration. 
If, instead of finding in the home 
relief from the strife and worry of 
life’s daily grind, they find only an 
intensification of that spirit, then 
the home is robbed of its beauty 
and loveliness. Instead of an earthly 
paradise, it becomes a purgatory, if 
not a hell, on earth. Stark tragedy 
squats brooding at that fireside. 


The spirit of strife usually gains 
entrance through the hasty, ill- 
tempered word. A young married 
couple immediately after the mar- 
riage ceremony should promise 
each other that, no matter what 
provocations may arise, they will 
never speak to one another in a 
harsh, angry manner. Difficulties 
may and indeed will arise. But 
they can always be discussed in a 
kindly, considerate manner. There 
is neither rhyme nor reason in two 
people shouting angrily at each 
other when the matter could be 
solved, and indeed must ultimately 
be solved, by talking it over in a 
considerate and friendly way. 


Little Mannerisms 


Every young couple who marry 
intend to be kind and considerate 
to each other. When the glamour 
of their honeymoon yields to life’s 


work day world, however, each be- 
gin to be conscious of little man- 
nerisms or actions of the other 
which irk or annoy. Almost before 
they realize it, they have uttered 
a critical, wounding word. One 
word leads to another. A quarrel 
ensues. The first beauty of the re- 
lationship is tarnished. The illu- 
sions upon which love thrives are 
dispelled. The idol is found to have 
feet of clay. The two are just or- 
dinary human beings now, instead 
of that glamorous ideal, that 
unique something that they were 
before. 


The tendency to quarrel is like- 
ly to become chronic if not nipped 
in the bud. If it persists, the young 
couple will have succeeded in de- 
stroying the most beautiful and 
delicate flower in human life—the 
sweet tender flower of conjugal 
love. With a view of forewarning 
young people of this danger, I 
have made it a practice for more 
than thirty years to take the bridal 
couple aside immediately after the 
wedding ceremony. I explain to 
them how much it will mean for 
their happiness if they keep their 
love unsullied by harsh, angry, 
bitter words. 


I suggest they promise one an- 
other, with a seriousness second 
only to that of their conjugal vow, 
that they will never under any 
circumstances utter an_ ill-temp- 
ered, cutting word to each other. I 
have never had a couple refuse to 
do so. I have had many tell me 
later on what a valuable safeguard 
it proved for the unbroken peace 
and happiness of their home. It is 
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a promise which every young 
couple might well make on their 
wedding day, and keep with the 
same fidelity with which they ob- 
serve their conjugal vow. 


Mutual Sacrifice 


The necessity of mutual sacrifice 
for the preservation of conjugal 
happiness is stated with beauty 
and impressiveness in the instruc- 
tion which the Ritual prescribes to 
be read to the young couple. “It 
is most fitting,” says the Ritual, 
“that you rest the security of your 
wedded life upon the great prin- 
ciple of self-sacrifice. And so you 
begin your married life by the vol- 
untary and complete surrender of 
your individual lives in the interest 
of that deeper and wider life which 
you are to have in common. Hence- 
forth you will belong entirely to 
each other; you will be one in 
mind, one in heart, and one in af- 
fections. And whatever sacrifices 
you may hereafter be required to 
make to preserve this common life, 
always make them generously. Sac- 
rifice is usually difficult and irk- 
some. Only love can make it easy; 
and perfect love can make it a joy. 
We are willing to give in propor- 
tion as we love... 


“No greater blessing can come 
to your married life than pure con- 
jugal love, loyal and true to the 
_ end. May, then, this love with 
which you join your hands and 
hearts today, never fail, but grow 
deeper and stronger as the years go 
on. And if true love and the un- 
selfish spirit of perfect sacrifice 
guide your every action, you can 
expect the greatest measure of 


earthly happiness that may be al- 
lotted to man in this vale of tears. 
The rest is in the hands of God. 
Nor will God be wanting to your 
needs: He will pledge you the life- 
long support of His graces in the 
holy sacrament which you are now 
going to receive.” 


Thomas a Kempis Speaks 


The Ritual rightly emphasizes 
the power of love to transform sac- 
rifice into joy and make what 
would ordinarily be irksome, easy 
and pleasant. The little master- 
piece called The Imitation of 
Christ also sets forth this marvel 
of love with a penetration which 
has rarely been equaled and never 
surpassed outside the inspired 
pages of Holy Scripture. “Love,” 
it says, “is an excellent thing, a 
great good indeed, which alone 
maketh light all that is burden- 
some, and equally beareth all that 
is unequal. For it carrieth a burden 
without being burdened, and 
maketh all which is bitter sweet 
and savory. 


“Nothing is sweeter than love, 
nothing stronger, nothing higher, 
nothing more generous, nothing 
more pleasant, nothing fuller or 
better in heaven or earth . . . Love 
feeleth no burden, regardeth not 
labors, would willingly do more 
than it can, complaineth not of im- 
possibility because it believeth that 
it may and can do all things. It 
effects many things, where he that 
loveth not, fainteth and _lyeth 


down. When weary, is not tired, 
when straitened, is not constrained; 
when frightened is not disturbed 
. . . but like a lively flame, and a 
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torch all on fire, it mounteth up- 
wards and securely penetrateth 
all.” 
An Analogy 

Robert Montgomery has drawn 
a beautiful analogy between the 
brightness of the North Star which, 
astronomers tell us, reflects the 
brilliance of two stars so close to- 
gether that their light merges and 
appears as that from a single star, 
and the unity and constancy which 
should characterize a married 
couple. 


“The cynosure of northern 
skies 

Appears but one to seamen’s 
eyes, 

Yet twain there are, 

And each a star— 

Perhaps a sun. 

May you, my friends, reverse 
the view 


And while on earth you look 

like two, 

From heaven to be seen as 

one; 

Yea, like that polar symbol be 

A double star of constancy.” 

To conclude: Happiness is not- 
found in a marriage, but is earned 
by mutual striving, forbearance, 
understanding and a charity that 
never wanes. It is well worth striv- 
ing for. Nowhere else will be found 
the same depth of sympathy and 
love. Troubles will be halved by 
sharing, joys will be doubled. 
While the physical elements of 
marriage are not to be depreciated, 
the highest and most enduring 
joys are the psychical and spiritual 
ones which come from the com- 
plete union of hearts and souls, the 
perfect fusion of two personalities 
which is achieved only in the holy 
mystery of conjugal love. 


Tender? 


We understand that a briefcase full of important docu- 
ments was recently reported missing in one of the Iron Cur- 
tain countries. By the time it was located, 837 of the suspects 


had confessed. 


Regain And Embrace 


The west has lost Christ; that is why it is dying. 

The East is looking for Christ; that is why it is in revolt. 

The crisis of the East comes from without, namely its 
revolt against the materialism of Western civilization. The 
crisis of the West comes from within, i. e., from its moral © 
decline and loss of faith. The East struggles with the prob- 
lem of existence; the West struggles with the problem of 
guilt. The first is common to people who have not found © 
Christ; the second to those who have lost Him. The West can 
save the East only on condition that it regains the faith; the 
East can save itself mead on ernie that it embrace the faith. 


Bishop Fulton Sheen 
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September Memories 


Tears in Mother’s Eyes 


EILEEN M. EGAN 


\WHEN the summer is over, and 

the opening day of school is 
once again at hand, you remem- 
_ber your mother bringing you to 
school for the first time. It was 
a milestone, as were certain other 
events in your life, all of which 
brought tears to your mother’s 
eyes, while you greeted them with 
‘smiles and eagerness. You used to 
wonder why she wept on certain 
occasions. 


You remember: 


When you were four: First day 
of Kindergarten, and Mama hand- 
ing you over to the pretty lady in 
the schoolyard, Miss Mitchell. She 
took your hand and smiled at you. 
Your Mama whispered to her a 
little anxiously, as if giving her 
last-minute instructions. Then she 
left the schoolyard. 


Since the bell hadn’t rung, you 
were allowed to play for ten min- 
utes with the other children. 
Mama stood looking at you through 
the railing of the schoolyard, and 
when. the bell rang, and Miss 
Mitchell came to take you into the 
building, you went with her hap- 
pily, as Mama called out, “Be a 
good girl, darling.” You looked 
‘back and saw that there were 


tears in her eyes, and she was 
sad. The next thing, you were in 
the little classroom, and you knew 
that Mama had gone home. 


When you were seven: Mama 
went shopping with you to buy 
your First Communion dress. She 
could have gone alone, but didn’t 
want to deprive you of the joy of 
discussing a selection with her. 
You were up in the stars at the 
thought of that lovely white dress 
and veil. On your First Communion 
Day, as you returned from the 
altar rail, you saw her at the side 
of the church, and, again, there 
were tears in her eyes. But she 
told you afterwards that she was 
never so happy. You, being only 
seven, asked, “Then, Mama, why 
did you cry?” 


When you were thirteen: The 
great achievement of your grad- 
uation from grammar school took 
place in the school hall before sev- 
eral hundred people. There was 
even a photographer from the local 
paper. You were wearing another 
pretty dress for this occasion, one 
which you had selected without 
Mama’s help because now you 
were almost a young lady. Father 
Stevens handed you your diploma 
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and you returned swiftly to your 
place, feeling that you had passed 
a milestone indeed. You saw Mama 


dab her eyes with a handkerchief. © 


Yes, she was crying again. 


When you were fifteen: It was 
only an evening movie, but your 
mother said, “And do you know 
this Bob Thomas well?” “Yes, 
we're in the same class, Mother.” 
(You had stopped calling her 
“Mama.”) So Mother approved 
your first date. She put on the 
light on the front porch so you 
wouldn’t trip on the steps in your 
eagerness to reach the car where 
Bob Thomas sat with the import- 
ance of sixteen years behind the 
wheel. It was his first date too. As 
you drove away, your backward 
glance caught Mother closing the 
front door, and — oh, no! not 
again! — there were tears in her 
eyes. 


When you were seventeen: The 
cap felt heavy on your head, and 
the gown seemed voluminous. You 
were afraid you had too much lip- 
stick on for such a solemn occa- 
sion so you wiped a little of it off. 
Bob Thomas was pacing nervously 
up and down rehearsing his vale- 
dictory address. You had _ your 
fingers crossed for him. This be- 
ing your graduation night, you 
weren't too nervous about your- 
self. You had been through one 
before. 


Father Stevens has died, and a 
new priest would give the talk 
tonight before presenting the dip- 
lomas. You glowed inside to think 
what that diploma would mean. A 
career, a whole new future. You'd 


be the world’s best, most indis- 
pensable secretary. You opened the 
door of the dressing room a crack, 


and saw Mother with several oth- 


er ladies in the second row. The 
first row was reserved for the 
priests and a few of the nuns. 
Mother seemed a little tired. There 
was a bit of gray in her hair; the 
harsh lights of the hall showed it 
up. The orchestra struck up “The 
March of the Priests,” and you 
rushed into line with the others 
to make your stately entrance on 
the stage. 


Everything went off without a 
hitch, including the  valedictory 
speech. Your diploma went to 
Margie Steele, but afterwards you 
got it back and gave Margie hers. 
You came out to see Mother and 
this time you weren't surprised. 
You knew now that on certain im- 
portant occasions, when there 
seemed no reason whatever for 
weeping, Mother went ahead and 
wept regardless. It was a little 
puzzling. 


When you were twenty: The 
engagement party was a happy 
event, and your ring sparkled al- 
most as brightly as your eyes. Bob 
held your hand tightly and beam- 
ed at everyone. Your mother was 
busy — doing so many things and 
keeping on the go all the time. 
You wanted her to stop and say 
something nice to you. Surely she 
must feel some of your own happi- 
ness. She loved Bob too. Why 
didn’t she speak to you then, in- 
stead of nodding to you across the 
room on one of her non-stop flights 
from the kitchen, and back again? 
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You stole to the kitchen door when 
no one was looking, and saw 
Mother arranging the coffee and 
sandwiches, and—yes— there it was 
again. The hanky pulled quickly 
from the apron pocket, the quick 
dab at her eyes, and then — back 
to business. 


When you were twenty-one: 
Lots of folks said you and Bob 
were too young to marry, but 
when you're in love, what is there 
to wait for? So you went shopping 
for the wedding gown and trous- 
seau. Mother had developed a 
touch of high blood pressure lately, 
so she didn’t accompany you on 
your shopping excursions. All she 
said was she hoped you planned to 
be married at Mass. On your wed- 
ding day, after the cake was cut 
at the reception, someone laughed 
and made _ the familiar remark 
about a son is a son till he gets 
a wife, a daughter's a daughter all 
her life. That was your mother’s 
cue, and she rose to the occasion. 
Oh, mother dear, you thought, — 
tears again. Then you thought of 
all the months and years when 
Mother never shed a tear. Surely 
she had a right to dampen the oc- 
casion a little. So in your heart you 
forgave her for that blur in her 
eyes. 

When you were twenty-six: 
That was when little Elizabeth 
started Kindergarten. You brought 
her to the school, and there in the 
yard you left her with the other 
children, after instructing the 
teacher to keep an eye on her so 


that she wouldn’t fall off chairs, 
or get knocked down in the school- 
yard. The teacher listened patient- 
ly because she was used to over- 
anxious mothers whose offspring 
were just venturing into the great 
world of education. 


Little Elizabeth had already tod- 
dled off to play with the other 
youngsters, making friends quickly 
as children do. Then you left the 
schoolyard but instead of going 
straight home, you waited outside, 
looking through the railing, and 
wishing that little girls didn’t have 
to go to school at all. The house 
would be so quiet and lonesome 
when you got home. 


The bell rang and she started 
into the school building with the 
others. You held the railing, your 
eyes straining for a last glimpse of 
her, and your heart cried, “Oh, 
Elizabeth, I love you, I love you, 
but this is only the beginning. 
There will be many more mile- 
stones, and each one will take you 
a little farther away from me. Why 
can’t you stay a little girl forever? 
Why do you have to grow up and 
fall in love, and — and — get mar- 
ried?” 

You couldn’t see clearly now, 
and you took your handkerchief 
from your purse and wiped your 
eyes, but more tears came. Then 
you remembered. There was some- 
thing so familiar about what you 
were doing. And for the first time, 
you understood and _ knew the 
answer to many things. 


The average life of a commercial bus is 10 years. 


—Harold Helfer. 
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Comment on Article 
‘YOU CAN MAKE YOUR CHILD A GENIUS’ 


Let Him Grow Normally 


RICHARD GINDER 


QOMEWwHERE there is a parable 

told about a land where 
everyone was blind. Into this land 
there happened, one day, a man 
with vision. The wise men of that 
country took counsel together and 
finally ordered the stranger’s eyes 
put out. Since he was not one of 
. them, he could not mix with them 
on equal terms, he might make 
his neighbors unhappy, and he 
might even be tempted to take 
advantage of them. 


I once knew a wise and vener- 
able Bishop who believed in what 
he called “the cult of mediocrity.” 
Most of the troubles in this sick 
world of ours stem from genius, 
according to him. Most of us are 
mediocre. Hence we should be 
governed by men of our own mid- 
dling stature — men who under- 
stand our problems. 


It wasn’t that this Bishop did 
not respect talent where he found 
it. He did. But he kept his tal- 
ented personnel in their place; the 
artist, the scientist, the philoso- 
pher, all were encouraged in their 
proper field, but each was made 
to stick to that field. 


The longer I live the more I am 
inclined to believe that the old 
Bishop was right. Karl Marx, 
Stalin, Hitler, Luther — all of them 
had, or have, genius of a sort. And 
the men who developed the atom 
bomb. They too are geniuses in 
their way. But what good is gen- 
ius divorced from ethics? 


Genius is like dynamite, a blind 
force that can be used either to 
destroy or to construct. 


The genius is a biological sport. 
(I am using the word in its tech- 
nical sense.) He is a freak of nat- 
ure. He is abnormal. We read of 
Mozarf dashing off an incompar- 
able symphony as fast as his fing- 
ers could write. Every note he 
wrote was perfect. No trash was 
ever found over his signature. 
History will never again see his 
equal. 

But by their very singularity and 
lofty insight they are foredoomed 
to lives of unhappiness — misun- 
derstood, lacking business acumen 
enough to keep themselves fed and 
clothed, exploited by unscrupulous 
mortals of a lower order. It’s the 
bleeding plant that put forth the 
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single gorgeous blossom — and 
then dies. It’s the wounded oyster 
that makes the pearl. Think of 
Mozart, Chopin, Schumann, and 
Tschaikovsky, to name a few. 

Worse, since the nineteenth cen- 
tury, geniuses have been arrogat- 
ing to themselves a sort of freedom 
from God’s law. They are above 
the common run of humanity, 
hence, by inference, above the 
general law that governs human- 
kind. So as far as we can see, they 
are very likely to lose their souls 
on top of everything else. 


Would You Want To? 


These thoughts were brought 
to mind by an article in a recent 
issue of This Week, the Sunday 
supplement of many newspapers 
throughout the country: “You Can 
Make Your Child A Genius.” Even 
if it were possible — and I doubt 
it — who would want to saddle his 
child with such a burden? 


But, first, why do I doubt that 
you can make your child a genius? 
Because genius is an inborn qual- 
ity. Either you have it or you don’t. 
It’s like being born with six fing- 
ers on each hand. If you don’t 
have them at birth, you never will. 

Take Brother Anthony Jawelak, 
for instance. He’s a Carmelite. His 
father sang in the choir of Dr. 
Caspar Koch in Pittsburgh. One 
night, Dr. Koch stopped by to take 
the elder Jawelak through a choir- 
part. Afterwards, as they were 
standing in the hall, Dr. Koch 
heard the piece being repeated on 
the piano in the other room. 

“That’s little Anthony,” said Mr. 
Jawelak. “He just picked it up by 


himself. He has a _ remarkable 
memory.” 

Dr. Koch rushed back into the 
parlor and, sure enough, there was 
little Anthony, his feet dangling 
from the stool, playing away for 
all he was worth. 

Dr. Koch took him in hand and 
the child developed into a prodigy. 
Being blind from birth, the young- 
ster relied on phonograph records 
to a great extent. He learned com- 
position, and quite a few of his 
Masses and organ pieces have 
been published and are heard to- 
day — his “Madrigal,” for instance, 
often occurs on organ programs. 

Brother Anthony has an ear 
that is fantastic. He can hear a 
tone, break it up into its compon- 
ents, and then reproduce it on the 
piano. I have heard him imitate 
a Chinese gong, and the sound of 
Niagara Falls, which he heard 
day and night during his novitiate. 
But imagine! — imitating Niagara 
Falls on the piano! Not a poetic 
fantasy, but a literal reproduction 
of the hissing and roaring of that 
great cataract! 

Did anyone, could anyone but 
God have put those gifts in Broth- 
er Anthony Jawelak? 

Old Ways Are Best 


As I read that particular article, 
though, about making your child 
a genius, I found that the author 
was using the word in a special 
sense, and as I finished the essay 
I suspected that he had given us 
a fine recipe for turning a norm- 
ally intelligent child into a pre- 
cocious brat. A child so trained 
would wind up with a mass of un- 
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digested information between his 
ears, unclassified and unassimil- 
ated. The author apparently was 
not using the word in its proper 
sense to denote transcendant abil- 
ity. 

His very first principle leaks 
badly. Here it is: “Avoid punish- 
ment in all ways possible — it is 
the first cause of fear.” 


The author doesn’t tell us what’s 
wrong with fear. Humanity has 
found it a pretty wholesome re- 
action in certain cases. “The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom,” says the Bible. In fact, 
Fear of the Lord is one of the 
seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. 


Every intelligent person, if he 
wants to save his soul, must have 
a vivid and concrete knowledge of 
reward and punishment, fear and 
confidence, praise and blame, etc. 


The child must learn to asso- 
ciate evil with pain. He must 
learn that he simply can’t get away 
with disobedience, lying, dishon- 


esty, lechery, or any other type of 
vice. 

If we were still constituted, like 
Adam and Eve, in a state of or- 
iginal justice, then there would be 
no need of fear and punishment. 
But such, alas, is not the case. 
Every child is born with a fallen 
nature, a darkened intellect, a 
weakened will, and all the vicious 
promptings of concupiscence. How 
can he be trained and taught the 
accumulated lore of our race, his 
unruly passions checked, without 
some concept of fear and punish- 
ment? 

I won't go on with the rest of 
the article. Some of the suggestions 
have merit, others are so much 
eyewash. One thing is certain: If 
God has given you a genius, you'll 
soon know itl 

But in the meantime, why in 
heaven’s name should you make 
a guinea-pig out of your child? 
The old ways are best. And heaven 
will be crowded with normal 
people! 


The Hidden Rose 


Why do we hear nothing of the Blessed Virgin’s body and 
its separate relics? Why is she thus the hidden rose? It is 
conceivable that they who had been so careful and reverent 
of the bodies of the Saints and Martyrs should neglect her— 
her who was the Queen of Martyrs and the Queen of Saints— 
who was the very Mother of Our Lord? It is impossible. 
Why, then, is she thus the hidden rose? Plainly because 
that sacred body is in Heaven, not on earth.—Cardinal Newman 


Dark Ages? 


You’re an old timer if you can remember way back when 
a baby sitter was called Mother. 
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‘Dream House for Sale’ 
A Short Story 


T. J. McInerney 


KEVIN Walsh put his morning 

cup of coffee down from his 
lips and stared across the table at 
his pretty young wife. Eileen had 
just blurted out a suggestion and 
Kevin had caught the words but, 
somehow, not their full signifi- 
cance. It was no joking remark, he 
knew—Eileen had not been given 
to such remarks for weeks—and the 
set look on her face emphasized 
the seriousness of what she had 
said. 

“What was it you said, dear—I 
thought I heard the bus com- 

Kevin felt himself groping for 
time, as a floundering swimmer 
gropes for a stronghold in a mo- 
ment of danger. He was well aware 
that his bus wasn’t due for another 
fifteen minutes. Eileen knew it, 
too. Her lower lip quivered for a 
moment before she replied to his 
query. Then the words came in a 
quick little torrent. 

“What I said, Kevin, was let’s 
sell the house and move to New 
Jersey or to New York or down to 
Long Island—anywhere, but let’s 
get away from this place! It’s lone- 
some here and these people you call 
‘our neighbors’ just aren’t my kind. 
Maybe I’m not their kind. It’s not 


important. Let’s just move away 
from here, Kevin, please!” 


“Move away?” Kevin Walsh re- 
peated the words incredulously. 
“We've only lived here two years 
and what about all the work we’ve 
done in the garden—what about 
our plans for a recreation room in 
the basement for little Kevvy and 
Nora—and—and all those other 
youngsters we planned to have? 
What's it all about . . . what’s hap- 
pened, Eileen?” 

Eileen wrung her hands quickly 
~—a characteristic little gesture that 
reflected better than words could 
how confused she herself was. 
From outside came a screeching 
of brakes that caused Kevin to 
glance quickly out of the kitchen 
window. The bus was coming this 
time and he wasn’t going to jeop- 
ardize that extra week of vacation 
he had built up by punctuality and 
regular attendance at his desk. He 
patted Eileen on the shoulder and, 
with an attempt at cheerfulness 
that fell pathetically flat, assured 
her that everything would be “all 
right.” He had his own misgivings 
about that, however, as he sprinted 
for the 8:05 bus. 

As the bus jounced down the 
Connecticut road in the direction 
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of the suburban railroad station 
several miles distant, Kevin Walsh 
sat-moodily by himself and tried to 
think his problem out to a satis- 
factory solution. The big obstacle, 
of course, was the resoluteness of 
Eileen’s nature. During the six 
years of their marriage he had 
encountered that nature several 
times and found it pretty much 
liké a stone wall. And this new 
“crisis” had all the earmarks of 
another stone wall. 


The little scene at the breakfast 
table, Kevin reflected, at least had 
the effect of clearing the atmos- 
phere and letting him know what 
had been the reason for Eileen’s 
puzzling behavior in recent weeks. 
Her former zest for her household 
duties, her interest in their garden 
and its carefully planned expansion 
and her enthusiasm for the plans 
for converting the basement into a 
playroom—all had given way to a 
moody veneer that seemed to defy 
penetration. Defied it, that is, until 
this morning’s outburst. 

A bit wistfully, he found him- 
self wishing that Eileen’s mother 
was around to help solve the prob- 
lem of her daughter’s eagerness to 
give up their long-awaited and 
only recently acquired “dream 
house”—six comfortable rooms on a 
large-sized plot in a rural, but at- 
tractive part of Connecticut. Hav- 
ing finally satisfied a long-standing 
desire to visit her ancestral home 
in Ireland, Eileen’s widowed moth- 
er was not within helping distance. 
It was she who had once accept- 
ed the onus of “warning” him that 
her daughter was subject to “little 


moods of stubbornness which may 
try your patience.” 


On the train trip into New York, 
Kevin’s newspaper lay unopened 
on his lap as he wrestled further 
with his problem. It was true, he 
reflected, that Eileen didn’t seem to 
hit if off too well with some of 
her immediate neighbors, but there 
hadn’t been any flareups or other 
outward signs of trouble. Just a 
mutual spirit of aloofness that 
made living in close proximity un- 
comfortable. 

During his lunch hour, Kevin, 
hopeful that she might have been 
a little impetuous in expressing a 
wish to move, telephoned Eileen 
and inquired casually if he should 
begin preparing an advertisement 
offering their “dream house” for 
sale. Any hope that she might 
have experienced a change of heart 
was dashed when she replied that 
she had already taken the curtains 
down all over the house and was 
laundering them before packing 
them away. Feeling more deject- 
ed than he ever remembered feel- 
ing before, he strolled back to his 
office near Grand Central Termin- 
al trying to formulate an advertise- 
ment for the real estate columns of 
the Sunday papers. His mind re- 
fused to cooperate and Kevin de- 
cided to let it go until he got home 
that evening. 

The atmosphere of the dinner 
table was more restrained that 
evening than it had ever been be- 
fore. Until Eileen’s strange mood 
had overtaken her a few weeks 
back it had been a period of gentle 
and good-natured family camara- 
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‘DREAM HOUSE FOR SALE’ 


derie. Now, even five-year-old 
Kevvy and_ three-yeor-old Nora 
seemed to sense that something 
wag .amiss between the two pivotal 
figures of their little world, and 
ate their dinner in silence. The 
meal itself was deserving of a hap- 
pier atmosphere because Eileen, as 
Kevin would assert, with or with- 
out provocation, was the best cook 
in the world. But even her pot 
roast could be zestless in an at- 
mosphere of discontent. . . 


After dinner, Kevin dried the 
dishes, as was his wont, all the 
while making small conversation 
and watching eagerly for some sign 
of a change of heart in Eileen. 
His search was in vain. And so, 
while Eileen put the children to 
bed, he performed a few minor 
chores about the house and then, 
armed with writing paper and pen- 
cil, retired to his favorite easy 
chair by the big “picture” window 
in the comfortable living room to 
draft the fateful “for sale” adver- 
tisement. Eileen busied herself 
with some mending and sewing 
jobs for a while, considerately 
leaving the radio muted, and then 
went off to bed, leaving Kevin sur- 
rounded by crumpled wads of 
paper. 

It was well past midnight when 
Kevin’s copy-writing task was com- 
pleted and although his eyes were 
tired and his brain fatigued, he felt 
that he had done justice to their 
“dream home.” That was under- 
standable because it was, in truth, 
the sort of home he had always 
hoped to own. Modest, as befitted 
the abode of an insurance company 


statistician, but modern, spacious 
and otherwise completely enjoy- 
able. He and Eileen had planned 
every detail of this little “castle” 
and they had often laughed to- 
gether over the many little skir- 
mishes they had had with the con- 
tractor while it was under con- 
struction. 


Although he knew the wording 
of the advertisement by heart, he 
gave it a final reading, before re- 
tiring, from the caption, “Dream 
House for Sale,” to the address 
and telephone number at the end. 
He had poured his own feelings 
about the house into the copy and 
he experienced a pardonable glow 
of pride when he completed the 
reading. Then he tidied the room 
and went to bed. 


Before leaving for the city the 
next morning, Kevin laid the car- 
bon sheets of paper containing his 
“copy” on the kitchen radio and 
asked Eileen to look them over 
some time during the day. 


“There might be something I 
forgot to include,” he said, “and, 
after all, it’s as much your house 
as it is mine.” 

During the morning, Kevin 
checked with the classified adver- 
tising departments of several of the 
Sunday papers and was surprised 
to find that he had written some 
rather expensive copy. One news- 
paper employee volunteered to do 
a “blue pencil” job on the copy, 
but Kevin rebelled at the thought 
of a rank outsider, who had never 
even seen his house, doctoring his 
copy. Even though it would cest 
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several times what he anticipated, 
he was determined that it would 
run “as is.” After checking on the 
closing time for the ad’s insertion 
and a few other details there was 
nothing for him to do but await 
Ejileen’s reaction. 


Even before he was aware of 
what it actually was, Kevin sensed 
a change in the appearance and 
the atmosphere of the white cot- 
tage with the red trim on the little 
rise leading from the bus stop. 
Half-way up the incline, it struck 
him as odd that all the windows, 
freshly shined, should have fresh, 
crisp curtains. His spirits dropped 
as he concluded that Eileen had 
probably decided on the spruce-up 
operation to make the house more 
inviting to potential buyers. 

The gleam about the house was 
nothing compared with the light in 
Eileen’s eyes. Gone was the trou- 
bled look and once inside the house 
Kevin observed that it had been 
subjected to a drastic overhauling. 
Furniture had been moved about 
and there were several vases of 
freshly-cut flowers from their gar- 
den, missing from the house in re- 
cent weeks. Eileen seemed to be 
enjoying the puzzled look on Kev- 


in’s face as he stood rooted in his 
tracks just inside the front door. 
Before he could blurt out a “What's 
it all about?” she came to his res- 
cue. 

“I've been a goose, Kevin, dear,” 
she said, as she kissed him. “A silly, 
childish goose, at that. When I 
read your advertisement this morn- 
ing it made me realize how much 
you love this place—and how much 
I love it, too! Then, later in the 
morning, when Kevvy wandered 
down the road and began playing 
with Mrs. Rossi’s boy, Stevie, his 
mother and I started talking. You 
know, Kevin, she’s the nicest per- 
son, but shy and retiring, like me, 
I guess and that’s why I thought 
she was unfriendly. She and some 
other women I don’t know have a 
Thursday ‘Sew-Sew Club’ and she 
wants me to join it. I also met 
Mrs. Wiesnewski from further 
down the road and she—” 

Kevin Walsh didn’t hear the rest. 
His heart was light and his step 
jaunty as he went in to wash up 
before dinner. For just one brief 
moment, however, a cloud of re- 
gret crossed his face. 

“Too bad that classy ad will go 
to waste!” he murmured, softly. 


‘ 
First Visit to the Dentist 


A child’s teeth should receive the dentist’s attention as 
early as three years of age, if the first teeth are to grow in 
healthy and straight. They are the foundation for the adult 
teeth. A youngster’s first visit to the dentist should be a 
friendly occasion and definitely not associated with pain. 
Perhaps a tooth-cleaning job, with a demonstration of how 
the dentist’s chair works would make future visits an anticipat- 
ed pleasure rather than a matter of dread.—Franciscian Review. 
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Rose of Lima 


Saint of Sweet Compassion 


Norah Smaridge 


ONE of the most baffling of 

saints, St. Rose of Lima, seems 
strange indeed to be the patron of 
our country. Surely we Americans 
have nothing in common with a 
woman so alien in temperament, so 
removed in experience, so remote 
in time? We are even balked in 
our natural desire to learn all there 
is to know about her. For no com- 
plete life of Rose Flores has ever 
appeared in English—and now, be- 
cause her story might prove mis- 
leading to modern Catholics, the 
Church will not permit one to be 
written. For St. Rose reached 
heaven by a terrifying path; feeling 
on her soul the duty of expiation, 
she followed disciplines such as the 
Church, in her sanity and wisdom, 
has long since forbidden. The aus- 
terities of St. Rose, we are warned, 
“are for our admiration, not our 
imitation.” 

We Americans are gregarious; 
we love company, hate to be alone. 
But St. Rose hungered after soli- 
tude. Even as a tiny girl she detest- 
ed visitors and visiting. On one oc- 
casion she escaped an excursion by 
knocking a live coal on her foot. 
On another she inflamed her eyes 
with red pepper. As a tot, she 
searched out lonely corners of the 
house, hiding herself in cubbyholes 
when neighboring children came 
to play. Discovered by her brother, 
she pleaded, “Just have the kind- 


ness to leave me here, alone with 
God.” 

When she was a young girl she 
built for herself a little cell, an 
“ermita” which she secretly looked 
upon as the bridal chamber for her 
espousal to Our Lord. Barely six 
feet high and five by four in length 
and breadth, Rose’s sanctuary could 
only be entered on hands and 
knees. “But there is room to spare 
here,” she told hér confessor, smil- 
ing, “for my Beloved and me.” 


Couldn’t Enter Convent 

The great disappointment of her 
life occurred when, as she was 
praying in the Chapel of the Rosary 
in the Dominican Basilica, it was 
made known to her that she was 
not to join a religious community. 
After much inner struggle, Rose 
told the Virgin of the Rosary that 
she would return home. But she 
did not renounce her dream of 
withdrawal. “I will return to my 
Mother’s house,” she said, “and 
live there as in a convent as long 
as it may please thee, Mother of 
my Lord.” 


Most of us could not face life 
without our material comforts; 
among our American achievements 
we are apt to be most proud of our 
high standard of living—our homes, 
our labor-saving devices, our 
abundance of food and wealth of 
recreation. Small wonder, then, if 
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we look with awe upon St. Rose 
of Lima, who stripped herself of 
possessions and asked nothing of 
life. 


As a child of five, teased by a 
brother who told her that her 
beauty would be a temptation to 
men, Rose cut off her shining hair 
and tried to destroy the loveliness 
of her hands. When she found 
herself: enjoying fresh fruit, she 
began her bread-and-water fasting, 
a system of fasts more cruel than 
anyone has ever attempted. Her 
beloved friend, Dona Maria, troub- 
led by the poverty of the Flores 
household and by Rose’s fasting, 
sent her each week eight little 
loaves of bread—but of these Rose 
returned six and a half! And when 
her mother gave her a piece of 
linen to make up into sheets and 
clothing, Rose promptly sent the 
linen to two poor girls, remarking 
that the Lord never let her suffer 
for anything she really needed. 


The austerities of St. Rose of ° 


Lima make painful reading. We 
can bear the thought of them only 
in the light of this belief—that in 
her solitary and delicate person 
she had been elected of the Holy 
Ghost “a victim to expiate the in- 
iquities of her countrymen, of in- 
fidel pirates, even, and the heath- 
en, and of the infidels of the 
wilderness.” 


Rose herself saw her disciplines 
as more than expiation. She was 
able to endure them because, “in 
them she found the supreme ex- 
pression of her devotion to her in- 
effable Beloved.” Her austerities 
were not born of obstinate fanatic- 


ism, but of superhuman love. To - 
this end, while still a young girl, 
Rose bade her Indian servant, 
Marianna, to load her young 
shoulders with burdens, to step on 
her, abuse and degrade her. Sus- 
tained by the Holy Eucharist, she 
would deprive herself of food for 
weeks at a time, drinking gall at 
dawn, so that she could taste with 
Christ the sponge they offered 


Suffering With Jesus 


But her fasts were the least of 
her disciplines. In imitation of St. 
Dominic, she wounded her shoul- 
ders with two chains, casting the 
key into an old well. “My desire,” 
she said, “is that my whole body 
shall bear as many wounds and 
hurts as Jesus bore.” She wore, too, 
a penitential hair shirt and a crown 
of Roses, set with nails. “For no 
true penitent is meetly dressed 
without a crown of thorns.” 


Yet, even as we study the ex- 
traordinary asceticism of St. Rose, 
we begin to discern in her other 
qualities—human, attractive and 
lovable—which make us realize that 
St. Rose was akin to us in many of 
the characteristics that compose 
the American personality. 


Rose had a quick response to 
natural beauty and a deep love 
for music. Loveliest of the many 
pictures of St. Rose is that of the 
maiden in her narrow hermitage, 
singing praises to the accompani- 
ment of her guitar, while the birds 
join in—the chirote, the mocking- 
bird, the wren called “ruisenor,” 
and the tiny house-swallows which 
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to this day, in Lima, are called 
“Santa Rositas.” 

“How could one live without 
-song?” she laughed, when friends 
sought her there. “Whenever I 
have a moment free, I play and 
sing.” Americans, who fill their 
lives with “background music,” who 
throng concert-halls and support 
great opera houses, will be drawn 
to this facet of Rose’s personality. 


And Americans, who originated 
Mother’s Day, will understand 
Rose’s devotion to her family, par- 
ticularly to the mother whom she 
so sorely tried. As a tiny child, re- 
morseful for the displeasure that 
she seemed fated to cause her very 
normal and bustling parent, she 
troubled Dona Luisa with her de- 
votion, her literal observance of 
Luisa’s every command. She sought 
the most distasteful housework for 
herself, raised flowers for sale and 
to adorn the altar, and robbed her- 
self of sleep to serve both her mo- 
ther and the Church. A hard, 
practical worker, she strove to 
make up to her family, financially, 
for her obstinate refusal to manly 
and bring them wealth. 

Americans are known for their 
generosity, their hospitality, their 
readiness to help the unfortunate 
and the underprivileged. And in 
St. Rose they have a supreme ex- 
ample of such charity. The poor 
of Lima called her their “true mo- 
ther”; she bestowed upon the 
needy all the alms that grateful 
people brought her—and when 
these failed she would carry to 
them, for days at a time, her own 
meager ration of bread. 


It delighted Rose to have as 
many of the sick and poor as pos- 
sible under her own roof; she 
would get medicines, somehow, 
and cure them herself. And, with 
the ambition of finding the need- 
iest to succor, she would visit the 
Hospital of Santa Ana, seeking 
through the wards for the most 
horribly afflicted sufferers, making 
their beds, preparing their food, 
and gladly performing for them the 
basest offices. 

But of all the characteristics of 
St. Rose, perhaps the one most 
understandable to us is her determ- 
ination, her drive, the focussing of 
her will on to a single task. We 
Americans are ourselves accused of 
having “one-track minds,” of see- 
ing nothing but the goal we have 
in mind and of allowing nothing 
and no one to deflect us from our 
purpose. Too often, however, our 
goal is purely material. 


Goal Was Heaven 


Not so the goal of St. Rose of 
Lima, whose forces, mental and 
physical, were entirely devoted to 
the task of expiation. An endless 
task, for “she tried all her life to 
atone to God not only for the sins 
of her own people but for the ‘lost’ 
thousands of Indians in the enorm- 
ous wilderness beyond her. city, 
whose spirits, lacking the faith, 
must perish—a grief to heaven.” 

Nothing in life was made easy 
for St. Rose. Her religious dedica- 
tion met with constant opposition 
and constant mistrust. Her parents, 
because she would not use her 
beauty to make an advantageous 
marriage, branded her “a stubborn, 
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maddening girl.” Her brothers 
aided them in their “painful per- 
suasions,” urging Rose to accept a 
wealthy suitor. Even her confessors 
sought to shake Rose’s faith in her 
experiences, trying to convince her 
that they were not marks of Divine 
favor, but hallucinations brought 
about by her physical weakness. 


Later, when they grew more 
anxious, they decreed a formal ex- 
amination and Rose appeared be- 
fore a solemn committee of six Do- 
minicans and five Jesuits. But she 
came courageously and steadfastly 
through the most subtle investiga- 
tion of her experiences—and at last 
her questioners had nothing more 
to ask. “We have concluded,” 
Doctor Castillo, the psychologist, 
told her mother, “that your daugh- 
ter is going forward on a safe 
road.” 


The end of this road came, for 
Rose, on August 25, 1617, when 
her confessor, summoned in haste, 
found her “the image of all pains.” 
At last, after indescribable suffer- 


ings, she had her wish; she died 
“little by little” of powerful and 
accumulated torments. 

Although we are not permitted 
to imitate the austerities and dis- 
ciplines of St. Rose, there is much 
in her life that we may copy. We 
may take her as our model in her 
many virtues—and we may well 
pray to her for the blessing of a 
happy death. For Rose’s own leave- 
taking was exemplary. She asked 
her parent’s blessing, thanked Don 
Gonzalo’s household for sheltering 
her, begged for forgiveness for the 
trouble she had made, and said a 
courteous farewell. 

Her confessor, not believing that 
she would die than night, promised 
to return on the morrow. But Rose, 
humbly smiling, begged him to 
bless her before he left. “This night, 
as the festival commences, I must 
depart for Heaven’s eternal fiesta,” 
she said. “I am invited to that 
splendid and solemn gathering— 
and informed of the hour, Father. 
Shall I not go while the doors are 
open?” 


The Twilight of Dishonor 


Never before in America has official conscience fallen so 
low or official impudence grown so rash, or public apathy 
seemed so profound. The greatest danger to our democracy 
today is not from Russia but from ourselves, from our growing 
disregard of principles and our reliance on expediency. In 
a world situation of the greatest seriousness, moral lassitude 
seems constantly to deepen. Democrats and Republicans alike 
have led us into a “twilight of dishonor.” This decline in national 
character threatens the loss of our standards and, as a con- 
sequence, the loss of liberty through abuses, corruption, and 


chaos.—Fulton Oursler.. 
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Moments — Good and Bad — in 


~ Our Family Diary 


MARGARET WINTERS BAATZ 


WE are on our third family note- 
.”" book. The first was a discard- 
ed yellowing insurance ledger. The 
second, a black school notebook. 
The third, a girl’s half-used diary. 

The very first notes of our diary 
did not concern our family at all. 
I was sitting at our telephone, 
doodling, while waiting for a neigh- 
bor to return to her telephone. She 
had left with, “Just a minute. I 
have to see what Jibby is doing!” 
When she returned, I absentmind- 
edly took down in shorthand: “He 
was cutting the tablecloth. Yes, I 
kept him home from school. He 
has bronchitis. Wish I’d sent him, 
especially since we are packing to 
move.” 


The old ledger was there when 
we talked the next week. Again 
she left the telephone. This time, 
“Jibby and Ellen are too quiet. 
Must go.” I’m not sure whether 
ignorance kept me waiting, or curi- 
osity, but I did want to know the 
outcome. “They're both lathered 
with shaving cream. Will call 
back.” 

I’m not sure either where the 
ledger would have gone if it had 
been put away. Not too many 
things in our house have an exact 
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place. So it stayed near the tele- 
phone. And what sounded like 
troubles looked rather humorous in 
shorthand. I kept one page for 
such big events as: Jibby has brok- 
en his third window. (I hope I 
didn’t brag about our darlings hav- 
ing never broken a window. It took 
years for our daughter to land on 
that page because she had been 
playing ball in our front yard and 
the ball accidentally went through 
an upstairs window where grand- 
mother was sitting in her easy 
chair, enjoying the fun—until then. 
Luckily, there were no gashes; and 


grandmother insisted there be no . 


punishment.) 


During a trip into the country 
one starry night, our son asked: 
How far is a star? What makes 
them shine? What holds them to- 
gether? What makes a comet's tail? 
Do pieces fall off stars? Do they 
land here? Where could I find one? 
Would it be a treasure? How much 
could I sell it for? His father knew 
more answers than I did, but I 
was sure that we owned a mercen- 
ary little fellow—way back when. 


After our diary had been begun, 
I was on the lookout for comments 
of our children or their friends. 
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When Jibby’s mother finally moved 
from our town, she was aware that 
I had kept account of her ‘bad mo- 


ments’ and wanted a copy to keep 
with baby books. 


Many mothers end the record of 
baby days with the first day of 
school, or earlier. First smiles, first 
teeth, first steps are quite import- 
ant but it seems much more in- 
teresting to read about the unex- 
pected from those days forward. 


Another mother said—and I can’t 
recall whether either of us used a 
party line, but sorry if we did!— 
“My birthday isn’t until next week 
but when I came down stairs I 
found a paper cake and candles on 
the kitchen table and I have to save 
them until my birthday. Bet you 
don’t have things around like that.” 
My comment was, “Only a whole 
dining room table with a complete 
set of doll furniture. A pig holds 
up a davenport and a camel braces 
a range.” 


Once I found John wading in a 
puddle of chocolate syrup on the 
newly scrubbed linoleum. That was 
an unusual time to be thankful for 
anything, but I really was thankful 
that the syrup was cool. 

The same quick fellow climbed 
to our table on another occasion, 
reached for a dozen eggs, and in 
one second—well, we had intended 
serving omelet anyhow. 

Once Betty said, “Wish we 
owned a set of dishes that had big 
plates and cups and saucers all 
alike.” That followed her shopping 
errand where she had to buy big 
white heavy cups and the clerk 


had asked, “And do you want 
saucers, too?” Her wish was -event- 
ually granted, but she had to grow 
up, work in a pottery and buy 
seconds to do it. 


I find that John reached ten 
before he made his first sandwich. 
Noticing that he had held the sand- 
wich under the cold water faucet, 
I asked the reason. He said, “Oh, 
the crust is SO dry.” At another 
time he dunked grahams under the 
cold water faucet. 


One time, John’s friend Jibby 
visited when we lived in the coun- 
try. They were asked to spend 
part of an afternoon finding elder- 
berries. They spent the time, but 
when they returned they displayed 
no berries, but only a family of 
field mice. The rest of the day was 
spent in inventing a mouse trap. 
And the following day, Jibby nearly 
missed his bus because he had to 
pack the mouse trap before leaving. 


While living in the country, John 
was owner of a small flock of 
chickens. We bought eggs at cost. 
One day, reaching into his overall 
pocket, he found a precious egg 
had been broken. He said, “I'll let 
you have this one for half price. 
The yolk is still o.k.” 

My disposition only looks calm 
in print. One hot afternoon, I 
threatened to punish the first one 
who made so much noise that the 
baby would be awakened. In a 
short time, the baby was heard 
wailing at the top of her voice. As 
I started upstairs, one of the more 
alert members herded the others 
toward the bookcase. I’m not sure 
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that my frown showed, but their 
She Stoops to Conquer, a Book- 
keeping text, and Little Black Sam- 
bo did, all protectively inserted 
at the vulnerable place. 


Now that some of the older 
members of the family are away 
from home, I place a check mark 
in the latest ‘family news’ so that 
I do not repeat too often what has 
been written before. With our 
youngest having reached seven 
years, I still am able to keep a few 
humorous notes on her. 


After she was tucked in a few 
evenings ago, prayers finished, she 


said, “Mama, why don’t you go to 


_ an orphanage and get a few more 


children?” I tried to explain the 
cost involved, not mentioning my 
age or ailments, and also told her 
that a long time ago I used to wish 
the same thing. She said, “Well, 
when I have children, I am going 
to do what they want.” 

I know for sure that when my 
grandchildren come to visit me and 
get into childish difficulties, Ill 
probably say, “Well, mine never 
did that.” But if I make enough 
copies of our family diary their 
parents can refer to it and say, 
“Oh, no?” 


“Dad, can | have a dime to stave off 
my complete economic collapse ?” 
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Can You Hear Me 


How Good are Your Ears? 


0. A. BATTISTA 


D° you notice that people seem 

to mumble lately, instead of 
speaking straight up as_ they 
should? Did you have trouble hear- 
ing the sermon in church on Sun- 
day? Does your family at break- 
fast seem to be whispering among 
themselves? If so, you ought to 
have your hearing checked. The 
chances are that you are one of 
the 20,000,000 people in our coun- 
try with some degree of hearing 
loss. They aren't deaf. Deafness is 
the inability to hear recognizable 
sound. They just don’t hear well 
enough. 


Hearing loss is an_ insidious 
thing. Rarely is there any pain to 
announce its onset. Usually the de- 
ficiency progresses slowly, like the 
worm in the rosy apple. You have 
no suspicion that the defect has 
been growing until you are sudden- 
ly aware of its ugly presence. 

“One out of every ten persons in 
the United States,” says famed 
hearing specialist or otologist Dr. 
C. Stewart Nash, “has a loss of 
hearing ranging from some diffi- 
culty in hearing to almost total in- 
ability to hear.” Some 3,000,000 
school-age children are now sen- 
tenced to spend their days in the 


gloomy world of partial deafness 
because they have middle-ear de- 
fects that will lead to varying de- 
grees of deafness in later life. For- 
tunately, 2,000,000 need only med- 
ical attention and a seat near the 
front of the schoolroom. The re- 
maining 1,000,000 or more, how- 
ever, need compensation for their 
hearing loss. Some can hear loud 
sounds, but without a hearing aid 
are deaf for all practical purposes, 
while others may be able to hear 
all but a few spoken sounds such 
as “s-s-s” in some cases or “0-0-0” 
in others. With expert help and 
good hearing aids these children 
can Jearn to hear almost normally 
at work and at play. In fact, over 
600,000 men, women and children 
in the United States wear hearing 
aids already. But about four mil- 
lion persons still need them des- 
perately. 
Marvelous Mechanism 


The ear, in structure and func- 
tion, resembles the telephone. It 
has three divisions, the outer, the 
middle and the inner ear, all deli- 
cately coordinated by nature. The 
outer ear, with its twisty little. 
channel going into the eardrum, 
you can see and feel. The middle 
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ear is a chamber in which three 
tiny bones connect the outer ear- 
drum with a smaller, inner ear- 
drum, or window. Ventilation of 
this middle-ear chamber is possible 
only through the Eustachian tube. 
When you swallow or yawn, the 
Eustachian tube opens and air 
pressure in the middle-ear chamber 
becomes the same as that outside. 
The inner ear, behind the inner 
eardrum, or window, is given over 
to vastly complicated hearing 
mechanisms more marvelous than 
any church organ. 


Air-borne sounds, collected by 
the outer ear, are carried to the 
eardrum, which vibrates with 
them. 


The drum movements are passed 
on to three interlocked tiny bones 
—the hammer, the anvil and the 
stirrup—of the middle ear. 


The footplate of the stirrup fits 
into and closes the oval window, in 
the ear, like the lid of a coffee pot. 

This window is movable, so that 
sound waves are transmitted into 
the inner ear, which is like a closed 


pool—lined with a membrane ond 
filled with a fluid. 


In this watery substance is sus- 
pended a coiled hollow tube, filled 
with still another fluid. And with- 
in this innermost liquid floats the 
“organ of corti,” consisting of the 
brush-like terminals of the audi- 
tory nerve, each of which picks up 
a particular fluid wave. 

The nerve of hearing converts 
the picked up sound vibrations in- 
to electrical signals, and sends 
them up to the brain, like a tele- 
phone line. 


The auditory nerve is the essen- 
tial pathway from the ear to the 
brain, and its 30,000 fibers. (a small 
number compared with over a mil- 
lion in the optic nerve from the 
eye) are the bottleneck through 
which, in the dot-dot-dot code of 
nerve impulses, the entire variety 
of our hearing experiences must 
pass. 

Human Microphone 


Our human microphone, like a 
radio’s microphone, is capable of 
picking up sounds only within a 
limited band of frequencies. For 
instance, a person with normal 
hearing facilities should be able 
to hear sounds within the range 
of audible frequencies, from about 
20 to 20,000 cycles per second. 
The most sensitive range is from 
500 to 4,000 cycles per second, 
approximately the same range of 
frequencies by the way, that is 
most important for understanding 
speech. 


Above 4,000 and below 1,500 
cycles per second the sensitivity 
of the ear declines more and more 
rapidly, but the tones can still be 
heard at comfortable intensities by 
normal young ears. The child may 
be able to hear the “inaudible” 
dog whistle at about 20,000 cycles 
per second, whereas the old man 
may no longer hear even the over- 
tones of the human voice at about 
5,000 cycles per second. 

It is the pitch of sound that is 
measured in terms of frequencies 
or cycles per second. The intensity 
of sound, on the otherhand, is ex- 
pressed in decibels. For example, 
your ears easily cover a range from 
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ten decibels (a unit engineers use 
to measure the intensity of sound) 
up to 120 decibels. Comparing 
your ears to a scale, that would be 
like weighing a pin one minute and 
a battleship the next. For the aver- 
age listener, tones become uncom- 
fortably loud at 120 decibels, be- 
gin to tickle at 130 decibels, and 
begin to hurt at about 140 deci- 
bels, regardless of their frequency. 
Small wonder, then, that so deli- 
cate an organ may sometimes be 
injured by very intense blasts of 
sound or degenerate when affected 
by disease. The wonder is not that 
our ears sometimes fail us, but 
rather that they stand the racket as 
well as they do. 


Testing Instrument 


One of the most modern instru- 
ments for testing human hearing 
equipment is an instrument called 
an audiometer. In pre-audiometer 
days doctors tested hearing by such 
methods as asking patients to listen 
for the ticking of a watch; then 
they measured the distance the 
watch was from the ear when it 
was first heard. 


The audiometer on the other- 
hand, emits pure sound waves over 
a wide range of pitch and inten- 
sity. It covers a range of six oc- 
taves and can be regulated to in- 
crease the volume or intensity of 
sound at any pitch from ten deci- 
bels below a normally soft whisper 
upward more than 100 decibels to 
a point comparable to the noise of 
an airplane. 

_ Every school should make an 
audiometer test of each child’s 


hearing once a year as part of a 


regular physical examination. At 
present, fewer than half the states 
require all children to be tested. 
Compulsory hearing-test legislation 
is now being pushed, however, by 
many community-conscious groups. 

The records highlight the fact 
that the leading cause of injury to 
the human microphone is compli- 
cations that frequently arrive in 
the wake of a common cold. 
Simply told, these involve an in- 
flammation of the middle ear, and 
it may give rise to ear-aches and 
the discharge of pus while it harms 
the hearing equipment. The condi- 
tion is known in medical parlance 
as otitis media. 

Of course, other conditions may 
pave the way to impaired hearing. 
Infected tonsils and adenoids, 
diphtheria, sinusitis, infected teeth, 
measles and mumps, for example, 
must be watched closely less they 
attack the delicate human hearing 
apparatus. 

The commonest form of chronic 
and non-infectious deafness is 
known as otosclerosis. The decline 
of hearing, in one or both ears, is 
at first gradual. Then, suddenly 
the afflicted person is likely to 
wake up with complete deafness. 
The disease tendency is inherit- 
able. 


Delicate Operation 


In the deafness of otosclerosis, 
the sounds from outside cannot 
reach the nerve of hearing be- 
cause the oval window becomes 
covered with bony tumors and lay- 
ers and then becomes too rigid to 
function properly. Even otosclero- 
sis, however, can be removed in 
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about 50 per cent of the cases by 
means of a fenestration operation. 
This operation, which marks pro- 
bably the most important medical 
advance in treating deafness, in- 
volves cutting a window through 
this bone tissue so that sound can 
reach the inner ear. It is a relatively 
small group who suffer from this 
condition, generally the 20 to 40 
year old age bracket. 

A person can be seemingly stone 
deaf, from birth, injury or disease, 
and still have the essentials for 
hearing relief. He may not hear 
because of the loss of conductivity 
in the middle ear, defective ear 
drums, or a mixture of both. Hear- 
ing aids are made for all three 
types of hearing deficiency. In the 
last 20 years hearing aids have 
been perfect to such a degree 
they stand almost on a par with 
spectacles, 


The days of the funeral black, 
bulky hearing aids have passed. 
Manufacturers are co-operating by 
making the aids as inconspicuous 
and as convenient as possible. Tiny 
receivers fit unobtrusively into the 
ear, microphones are hidden in 
pockets or beneath dresses. Some 
receivers for women. are even dis- 
guised as earrings. The black col- 
ors have been replaced by white, 
flesh tones, clear plastic effects; 
even the wires require a second 
look to be noticed. These modern 
styles are, indeed, a far cry from 
one of the first sets to be built; it 
filled a large bookcase with ap- 
paratus and cost five thousand 
dollars. Today sets are available 
which perform better, and cost on 
the order of one hundred dollars. 


Basically, a hearing aid is a 
miniature public address system. It 
has a microphone to pick up 
sounds, an electronic circuit to 
amplify those sounds, a receiver to 
deliver the sounds to your ear. 

If it is decided that you need 
a hearing aid, it’s wise to have 
your hearing tested beforehand so 
that the underlying cause of your 
deafness can be accurately deter- 
mined. In some cases of nerve 
deafness, for example, even a hear- 
ing aid won't help much, though 
fortunately, these are rare. And a 
pattern of what sounds you can 
and can’t hear with the naked ear 
will give you a good start in oo 
ing the right aid. 

‘Elbow In Ear’ 

Our ears are extremely delicate 
parts of the human anatomy, and 
they should be treated with due 
gentleness. Adults should elimin- 
ate the practice of using tooth- 
picks, match splints, or hairpins to 
clean out their own ears. Concern 
about removing the wax from the 
children’s ears should be dropped. 
Nature has placed wax in our ears 
for a much-needed purpose, and 
has made ample provision for its 
disposal. Ear-wax not only feels 
like fly-paper, it acts like flypaper; 
any foreign object, whether dust, 
dirt or flies, sticks to the wax and 
is thus prevented from entering 
farther and damaging the drum. If 
there were no wax, the ear would 
have lost one of its defenses. This 
is the reason a physician never re- 
moves all the wax from an ear, 

Of course, the greatest hazard 
of introducing an object into the 
canal is rupture of the ear drum— 
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a comparatively easy thing to do. 
This not only impairs hearing, but 
opens a passage into the normally 
closed middle and inner parts of 
the ear. Bacteria cannot penetrate 
an intact drum. But they can read- 
ily pass through a hole in the drum 
to cause infection. Middle ear in- 
fection is a painful and dangerous 
affair. Pus can spread from the 
middle ear into the mastoid to pro- 
duce all the serious complications 
of mastoid disease. The brain it- 
self is very close to the inner ear 
and can be involved in potentially 
fatal infection. Nature made the 
ear canal hard to get at to dis- 


courage the dangerous practice of 
ear picking. Thousands of serious 
ear injuries occur each year be- 
cause people ignore the long-stand- 
ing advice “Never put anything 
smaller than your elbow into your 
ear!” 

Advancements in the field of 
otology have been outstanding in 
recent years. The person who is 
wise will take full advantage of 
them, and give a specialist the ex- 
clusive privilege of tampering with 
the human microphone. There is 
no surer way to keep or improve 
whatever hearing ability you may 
now have. 


The Monsignor And The Singer 


Bobby Wayne, the singer, was once on the brink of failure. 
He came to New York to make good, but finding a job was an 


obstacle he couldn’t overcome. 


When he was prepared to return to his hometown, he met 
Monsignor Francis Barilla of St. Bernadette Church of Brook- 
lyn. The kindly Monsignor took the depressed young man under 
his wing and instilled hope and spiritual faith in him. 

With this new-found faith, Bobby tried again to seek employ- 
ment. Then one day he was given an opportunity to record “Ave 
Maria” and “Immaculate Mother.” Suddenly the songs caught 
‘fire’ and turned out to be great ‘hits’! 

Bobby’s gratitude to Monsignor Barilla never waned, and he 
turned over five per cent of all royalties of the songs to the 
building fund of St. Bernadette Church. 

Today Bobby watches with satisfaction the building of a 
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new wing to the church. And, with humble gratification, he 
wears at all times a miraculous medal on a gold chain. And on 
the chain—the gift of the Monsignor—is the gold Star of David. 
For the priest knew that, Bobby, a Jew, once sang as a choir-boy 
in a temple in Boston. 


On All Wheels 


We hear a lot of talk about the terrible state of this 
country’s economy, but when we read recently that there is 
a backlog of 88,000 orders for Cadillacs, we began to wonder. 
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Old But New 


Houses— Dirt Cheap! 


K. D. Curtis 


ODAY’S families, faced with 
crowding housing and with 
building costs so high that they 
are prohibitive, may find a way 
to build that home of the future 
by following the paths of Ameri- 
can pioneer families. 


Following the civil war, there 
was a great immigration of home- 
steaders into the Great Plains area. 
Many were young families with no 
money and no building materials 
available with which to build their 
homes. So they built of earth. 

Great strips of virgin prairie- 
sod were furrowed with walking- 
plows. Then husband and wife — 
using short strips as _ building 
blocks — erected walls of sod for 
both the house and the barn. The 
roof was of boards — if locally 
available; but even thatched roofs 
were sometimes used. 

These homes were crude. Some- 
times rats and snakes lived in the 
earthen walls. But the houses were 
cool in summer and warm in win- 
ter. Best of all — they were cheap, 
and available to all but the very 
lazy. 

Out in the Southwest, settlers 
of Spanish descent used blocks of 


‘better 


sun-dried clay to build not only 
homes, but also historic missions 
and churches. A special type of 
soil, however, was needed for 
adobe. 


Recently there has been devel- 
oped much renewed interest in the 
use of earth for home-construction. 
But greatly improved techniques 
and methods developed by re- 
search make these homes vastly 
than the settler’s 
“soddy.” 

A visit to any well-equipped 
public library, or to your agricul- 
tural extension agent, will surprise 
anyone who has not studied the 
printed materials now available 
for laymen’s use. Much of it is 
free from the publishers, since it 
is the result of governmental re- 
search. Small town residents and 
farmers will be especially inter- 
ested, since they are most apt to 
be free of building restriction laws 
designed for conventional con- 
struction. 

“Pisé de terre,” or “rammed 
earth” houses were built in France 
250 years ago, and are still usable. 
Studying Old World earthen 
houses, our own U. S. Department 
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of Agriculture has developed a 
modern rammed earth construc- 
tion which they explain in detail 
in their farmers’ bulletins. These 
publications show how any handy 
layman can erect most of his 
house with simple, inexpensive 
materials. There are many photos 
showing attractive dwellings made 
of rammed earth. 

The Bureau of Standards added 
a percentage of cement to the 
rammed earth, and produced a 
wall as hard as a tombstone, and 
resisting every eroding action. Dr. 
Merrill, a former employee of the 
Bureau, has written a book called 
“Rammed Earth Construction” in 
which he demonstrates the possi- 
bilities of self-construction by the 
amateur home builder. Even multi- 
units are possible. 

A Los Angeles builder makes a 
machine which molds earthen 
blocks as it plows up the earth 
at the home-site. These pressure- 
formed blocks have a content of 
asphalt-like material to make them 
almost eternal in durability. A 
Topeka, Kansas factory builds a 
similar machine for the layman- 
builder who does not want to 
hand-ram his own earthen walls. 

These new techniques of hand- 
ling earth under pressure (wheth- 
er hand-rammed or machine-press- 


ed) are not to be confused with so- 
called “adobe” and “cob”; the lat- 
ter bricks or walls are not formed 
under pressure, nor do they use 
the same type of mix. 


Modern earthen houses require 
no foundation. (Actually, they are 
a grouping of tall dirt-piers as high 
as the eaves). They look like 
they’re made of masonry. They’re 
frostproof, never erode; are fire- 
proof, vermin-proof; they need not 
be painted, and never depreciate. 
Like “soddies,” they are cool in 
summer, warm in winter. 


But even adobe — the original 
earthen construction — has under- 
gone scientific study. Ways of 
making it more durable and weath- 
er resistant have been worked out 
by public agencies. Publications of 
the New Mexico Bureau of Mines 
and the South Dakota Agricultural 
Experiment Station are especially 
enlightening. They show buildings 
that are attractive inside and out— 
and built by laymen. 

Maybe for the healthy and in- 
dustrious couple of today — living 
in a rented house in the suburban 
areas or in a smaller community— 
the pioneering homesteaders have 
shown the way to building their 
own attractive cottage — “dirt 
cheap”! 


Do not look forward to what might happen tomorrow; the 
same Everlasting Father, who cares for you today, will take. 
care of you tomorrow and every day. Either He will shield you 
from suffering, or He will give you unfailing strength to bear it. — 
Be at peace, then, and put aside all anxious thoughts and im- 
aginations.—St. Francis De Sales. 
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A Short Story 


You Fall 


Arlene Hale 


AKE BRIGGS squinted for a mo- 

ment against the morning sun- 
light and quietly closed the door to 
his bachelor rooms. His nephew, 
Rod, wasn’t awake yet and there 
would be time for him to check 
the carburetor in the truck before 
breakfast. 


He yawned into the brightness 
of the day and stretched. He 
rubbed the top of his balding head 
for a moment, pulled on his cap 
and then moved slowly down the 
steps. It was mornings like this 
that he awoke with that lonely 
feeling, with a deep sense of miss- 
ing out on something. 


It was no good thinking about 
it now. Twenty years had passed 
since that time when he thought 
he had found everything in the 
world that he could want. 


He tried not to think about it for 
they weren’t happy thoughts and 
there was work to be done. That 
was the answer of course. Work. 

He slammed the hood of the 
truck back a little harder than ne- 


cessary thinking that perhaps the’ 


noise could scare away the ghosts 
of yesterday. 


. He worked for several minutes, . 


finally was satisfied, fastened the 


hood and tossed the tool box back 
into the truck. 

“Trouble all ready this morn- 
ing?” 

Jake looked up. His nephew 
stood there smiling, his face fresh- 
ly shaven, his work clothes meti- 
culously clean and neat. 

“Nope. Just checking the car- 
buretor a little,” Jake replied. 
“Ready to go for breakfast?” 

“Sure am!” the boy replied with 
enthusiasm. 

Jake took the wheel, amet the 
engine and noted with satisfaction 
that the carburetor was definitely 
improved. They bounced and jog- 
ged over the rough streets the 
three blocks to the main street. of 
the small town. 

“Want to eat at the Main Street 
Cafe I take it,” Jake said. 

“Doesn't matter, Uncle Jake. 
Wherever you say,” Rod said, flush- 
ing a little. 

“Just kidding you, son. Main 
Street Cafe it is. She’s a nice girl, 

Rod. Last summer when you were 


here working through your vaca- 


tion you must have got right ser- 
ious about her.” 

“I like working with you, Uncle 
Jake,” Rod replied. 
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“Don’t try to fool me, Rod. Liz 
Caldwell was the biggest reason 


you decided to spend another 
summer with me!” 


They both laughed a little. Jake 
braked the truck to a stop in front 
of the cafe and they both climbed 
out. 


Inside the cafe smelled of pan- 
cakes and frying bacon and burnt 
toast. They hung their caps on a 
hook and sat down at the counter. 

Jake reached for the morning 
paper and scanned the headlines. 
He was well aware of Rod beside 
him, his eyes following Liz as she 
waited on the other customers that 
had gotten there before them. 

She came over to them event- 
ually, plunked a glass of water 
down in front of them and said 
brightly, “Good morning, Jake.” 

“Morning,” Jake replied. 

Her eyes were softer now and 
her voice too as she said, “Hello, 
Rod.” 

He spoke to her, the color rising 
in his cheeks. He gave his order, 
an amazingly large one for some- 
one that was supposed to be in 
love. 

“What's it going to be for you, 
Jake?” Liz asked. 

“I don’t know. Make mine the 
same as Rod’s I guess.” 

She moved away from them and 
began to fill their orders. Rod 
watched her carefully from the 
corner of his eye. Jake passed him 
the paper. 

“Too busy to read the paper this 
morning?” he asked, jokingly. 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 


Rod laughed. 


“Better marry the girl, Rod,” 
Jake said. “You'll get awfully tired . 
of eating out if you don’t.” 


“Better practice what you 
preach,” replied. “Don’t 
think I'm being nosey, Uncle Jake, 
but why did you never get mar- 
ried?” 

“That’s a long story. A lot of. 
people in town probably wonder 
too. Someday I'll tell you about 
it.” 

Liz was back now placing steam- 
ing cups of coffee in front of | 


them. 
“Busy tonight?” Rod asked her. 
“No.” 


“Seven thirty?” 

“All right,” she said smiling. 

They ate their breakfast in si- 
lence, Rod no doubt thinking about 
seven thirty tonight and Liz, and 
Jake—his thoughts were a little 
mixed up. It seemed a day for | 
thinking about Molly. First the 
feeling he’d had when he got up, 
that lonely feeling and then Rod 
wondering why he had never mar- 
ried. 

Last but not least the breakfast 
he was eating. As good a break- 
fast as could be found in either 
of the three cafes in town, but 
still restaurant cooked, not home 
cooking like Molly’s. 

But that was twenty years ago. 
Twenty years ago but he could 
still remember the bacon she could 
fry to just the right crispness, the 
hot biscuits, the ham tender and 
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hot, the eggs not too soft and not 
too hard. 


They finished eating in silence, 
paid their bill and went out. 


“What's first today?” Rod asked. 
“Johnson’s farm, I guess.” 


So the day began. The day went 
quickly because they were busy. 
They ate supper in Brody, a town 
a few miles from home, and then 
started back. 


A little after seven, Rod was 
clean and neat as a pin and whist- 
ling as he went out of the house. 
Jake took the easy chair, snapped 
on the light and settled down to 
read a detective magazine. 


But it didn’t seem to interest 
him tonight. All day he’d tried to 
crowd back thoughts of Molly. It 
wasn't easy. She stood as clearly 
in his mind as she had twenty 
years ago. Twenty years. Such a 
long time to live with loneliness 
and longer still because he knew 
now that the loneliness had been 
of his own making, that it after all 
had been entirely his own fault. 


He took a walk then, liking the 
summer night, hoping to run into 
someone he could talk to for 
awhile until bedtime. 


He went to bed about nine try- 
ing to hide from his thoughts in 
sleep. He heard Rod come in early 
but thought nothing of it. 


The next morning Rod was up 
ahead of him and ready to go to 
breakfast. 

“Have a good time last night?” 
Jake asked. 


Rod shook his head and went 
outside. 


Jake rubbed his bald head in 
thought and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. They must have had a little 
spat. It was all part of being in 
love. He knew. He’d been there 
and back himself. 


Rod was behind the wheel and 
waiting when Jake came outside. 
They rode silently up town and 
Rod stopped in front of the 
Brown’s cafe. 


“That bad?” Jake asked. 


“Yes, that bad!” he said an- 
grily. “Ill never go in to Liz’s 
again.” 

“Never is a mighty long time,” 
Jake said. “Want to talk about 
itP Helps sometimes.” 


“I might as well. I went to her 
house at seven thirty. She wasn’t | 
there. Left a message that she was 
gone on business and couldn’t see 
me. Business my eye! I saw her 
out with her boss!” 

“I don’t think Liz would lie to 
you, Rod. Something probably 
came up at the last minute.” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“Why don’t you go to her and 
get an explanation. That’s the best 
way!” 

“I wouldn’t touch her with a ten 
foot pole!” Rod exploded. 

“I know just how you feel.” 

Rod looked at him with disbe- 
lief. 

“Don’t have to believe me if you 
don’t want to,” Jake said. “People 
around here think I’m just an old 
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bachelor, that I never looked at a 
girl in my life. They're wrong, all 
of them.” 


“But you were never married!” 


“Nope. I wasn’t. Just because I 
was full of pride like you. Afraid 
of humbling myself before a girl, 
no matter how much I thought of 
her. Pride goes before a fall. Be- 
fore you fall, Rod, find out the 
truth.” 


“You were in love with someone, 


Uncle Jake. When?” 


“Twenty years ago. Being away 
from the family, none of them ever 
even knew about it. She was a nice 
girl and we were going to be mar- 
ried. We had a quarrel over some 
little silly thing. I was too proud 
to go my half of the way. Instead 
of getting better it got worse.” 


“Where is she now?” 


“Moved out of town long ago. 
Married someone else.” 


“Oh,” Rod said. “Too bad.” 


“You'll never know how bad un- 
less you make the same mistake 
I did. Think about it, Rod. Liz is 
a fine girl just like Molly was. But 
she can’t come all the way. You 
have to meet her in the middle.” 

“Maybe you're right, Uncle Jake. 
But I just can’t feel any other way. 
I saw her with my own eyes. She 
left a phony message for me. A 
guy can take just so much!” 

“Tll make a deal with you, Rod. 


Let’s go to Liz’s for breakfast as 
we usually do. If she was lying 
to you, you'll know it soon enough. 
Meet her half way, boy.” 

“T don’t know, Uncle Jake—” 

“You've got a chip on your 
shoulder, son, I'm trying to knock 
it off. How about it? Where do 
we eat?” 

Rod smiled and started the truck 


again, backed out and drove down 
to the Main Street Cafe. 


They climbed out and went in- 
side. Liz looked up at them and 
smiled. 

“Hello!” she said. “I’m sorry 
about last night, Rod. I tried all 
day to reach you when I found 
out I couldn't go. The boss was 
meeting a salesman about some 
new restaurant equipment and in- 
sisted that I go along for approval. 
I'm really sorry.” 

Rod met her eyes for a2 moment 
and then smiled. 

“It’s okay. We'll make it to- 
night? Right?” 

“Nothing will stop me this time,” 
she promised. 

When their breakfast was before 
them, Jake said, “Looks like you 
won't be eating out much longer, 
Rod. Suppose I could beg a good 
meal off of Liz once in awhile?” 

Rod laughed and placed a warm 
hand on his shoulder. 

“Uncle Jake, I think we owe you 
a banquet!” 


“Qne of the primary purposes of the missions is to build 


not ‘one world’ but rather one humanity. 


One world is a po- 


litical and economic creation. One humanity is a Divine crea- 


tion.”—Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 
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Visiting 
LEONA 


FLOWERS, magazines and get- 

well cards are nice gifts to take 
along when visiting anyone who is 
sick, especially if they are accom- 
panied by tact and diplomacy. I 
can’t think of another place where 
those two play a more important 
role. 


Sick people need medicine for 
their mind, not only for their bod- 
ies. The doctor and nurses will 
tend to the body. Visiting friends 
and relatives can speed the process 
by contributing to the patient’s de- 
sire to get well. 


I went to visit a sick neighbor, 
an old lady, who loved her garden 
and spent many hours caring for 
her flowers. During her illness I 
watered her yard. I thought she 
would like a bouquet of her own 
flowers, so I took her one. When 
I entered her room at the hospital, 
I was dismayed to see that she was 
well supplied with expensive bou- 
quets that had come from the flor- 
ist, beautiful flowers, artistically 
selected and arranged. 


For a moment I was ashamed of 
my home-grown gift. But the old 
lady’s eyes lit up at the sight of my 
humble offering. She had me place 
it near to her bed so she could 


the Sick 


MEALS 


reach out and touch it. It brought 
a bit of her home into that hospital 
room, and with it came a strong 
mental stimulus to get well and 
get back to her garden. 


‘Hope You Get Well’ 


Those get-well cards play a very 
important part too and should be 
selected with great thought and 
care. My way of getting these 
cards was to dash into a card shop, 
pick out the first get-well card I 
spotted and pat myself mentally 
on the back for doing my duty for 
the sick: and afflicted. But I com- 
pletely revised this tendency re- 
cently, after visiting a friend, who 
knew she would never leave her 
hospital room again. Always a 
high-strung person with a nervous 
disposition, she made a difficult 
patient. She never resigned herself 
to being sick and bedridden. 


I saw some unopened cards on 
her bedside table and asked if she 
wanted me to open them and read 
them to her. 


“Go ahead,” she answered petul- 
antly, “but if any of them say 
‘hope you get well soon’ Il 
scream.” 


I realized then that cards picked 
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out at random can do more harm 
to a sick person than good. Now 
I select those cards with thé ut- 
most care, taking into considera- 
tion the patient’s case, personality 
and disposition. 

~ Keeping up a constant stream 
of conversation is trying to a sick 
person and contributes nothing to 
a speedy recovery. Constructive 
talk guides the mind into channels 
it used to traverse before sickness 
struck. Here again the patient’s 
personality and interests should be 
considered. 

Nurses are busy and pressed for 
time. Outside of their duties, they 
have little time for spoiling their 
patients. Visitors can do much to 
make sickness more tolerable. Are 
there any letters to be written? Is 
there a sufficient amount of need- 


ed supplies, such as paper tissues, 
within the patient’s easy reach? 

A woman patient is always con- 
cerned about the looks of her hair. 
She'll like having it brushed gent- 
ly. This is a very soothing and 
powerful tonic. Perhaps finger- 
nails need trimming. Limp pillows 
can’t be fluffed up too often. 
weary muscles respond like magic 
to gentle massage. 

Even a tactful good-bye at the 
end of visiting hour can create a 
stimulating effect and act as a bond 
between the well and the sick. 

A good supply of tact and diplo- 
macy are the two most valuable 
gifts to take along when visiting 
the sick. A promise of a prayer 
remembrance will be the most ap- 
preciated gift-the most valuable 
and lasting. 


Not Everything Was Silly 


A Lone Voice ...A Hymn 


CLIFFORD B. WARD 


*Reprinted from the News-Sentinel 


WHat makes a good, seasoned 

newspaper reporter? Not mere 
ability to handle words, but ability 
to recognize a story when he sees 
one. At the Democratic National 
Convention, there were several 
thousand newspaper reporters. All 
of them witnessed one incident, 
but only one of them treated the 
incident in the manner it deserved. 


*Fort Wayne, Indiana 


That one reporter was a veteran, 
Fred Sparks, of the Chicago Daily 
News, who has done a good job as 
a war correspondent in Korea and. 
elsewhere. But after Sparks wrote 
his story, someone on the Chicago 
Daily News desk recognized it as 
the good story it was and played it 
eight columns above the masthead 
on its second page one. 
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A LONE VOICE .. 


Here’s the story, run under a 
headline, “A Lone Voice... A 
Hymn ... And Tumult Is Stilled!” 

“The Lord’s Prayer, sung by a 
Negro tenor, brought a genuine 


moment of peace to the violence - 


of the Democratic convention. 

“At 1:45 a.m. the floor was 
practically a street mot. 

“One U. S. Senator had been 
screaming in a hysterical voice. A 
former Supreme Court justice had 
been baited like a naughty school 
boy. Men had been shaking their 
fists. A fainting, weeping woman 
had been led out. 

“Then —-in a flash of genius — 
the acting chairman, Rep. John 
McCormack, of Massachusetts, 
rapped his gavel and said, simply 
that these deliberations were vital 
to the Republic and that it was 
time to ask for Divine Guidance. 

“Lights were dimmed, and one 
powerful spot picked out the sing- 
er, neat as a starched napkin in a 
white jacket. 

“No one paid him any heed until 
he sang past the first line: 

“‘Our Father Who art in Heaven 


‘Hallowed be Thy name... 
“The good men, the evil men, 
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the ambitious men, the angry men 
—all stopped talking. Newspaper 
typewriters stopped clicking. Radio 
announcers stopped chattering. All 
arose. 


“Every eye was on him. 

““Thy —_ come, Thy will 
be done . 

“If the mentee theatrical direc- 
tor of our time had for long months 
plotted this interlude of love amidst 
a storm of hate, he could not have 
achieved a more dramatic effect. 

““On earth as it is in Heaven.” 

(The singer, Arthur Lee Simp- 
kins, a native of Georgia, is wide- 
ly known for his practice of in- 
troducing into his night-club rou- 
tines a high percentage of religious 
music after insisting on complete 
silence in the room.) 

Those who have observed a 
number of national conventions 
were of the impression that there 
seemed to be a sense in both parties 
this year of the need for manifest- 
ing a greater faith in God’s guid- 
ance. Twice during the Republi- 
can convention, the delegates all 
joined in saying the Lord’s Prayer. 
At least not everything about the 
two conventions was silly. 


My Former Enemy 


i. ° Ata dinner in Washington, Abraham Lincoln spoke kindly 
- and even in endearing terms of some of the Confederates. “I am 
+: surprised, Mr. President,” said an elderly lady nearby, “to hear 
. you speak of our enemies in such a kind way. I should think you 

would seek to destroy them instead of trying to love them.” 
. . “But do I not destroy them as enemies,” replied Lincoln, “when 
I make them our friends?”—The Art of Courageous Living, by 


John A. O’Brien. 
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Heart To Heart Talks 
With Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


\WHENEVER a biography of 
some great saint or a very im- 
portant person is read aloud to a 
class and particular mention is 
made of the fact that the lady, 
man, or child had never attended a 
school, and in some cases, did not 
know how to read or write, the 
boys and girls listening to such a 
statement immediately become 
taken up with a truth they begin 
to form that—to become a saint, to 
grow up to be a person of import- 
ance, to gain wealth, it is not 
necessary to go to school. 

They fail to see the point that 
the inability to read or write does 
not necessarily make one a saint, 
a millionaire, or an important per- 
son. Boys and girls love to argue 
about this accidental because it’s 
“right down their alley” as the 
slang expression goes. 


Sacrifice Of Parents 


Catholic schools in the United 
States are maintained at huge sacri- 
fices on the part of Catholic par- 
ents. In some schools tuition must 
be paid in order to help pay for 
the expenses of keeping a school 
private. Boys and girls who will 
take a minute’s time to think just 
this one point over seriously and 


sincerely cannot deny that it is 
wrong to attend school and make 
no effort to learn. Fortunately and 
thankfully, there are only a very 
few boys and girls like this. 


The majority are proud to walk 
into the Catholic school building 
in September whether it be a build- 
ing of glazed brick, Indiana lime- 
stone, or a frame building. They 
know that it is within these walls 
they are going to learn something 
they cherish more than anything 
else in this world—the truths of 
our Catholic Faith. And that’s the 
reason why our Catholic parents 
give so generously to their Cath- 
olic Church. They want their chil- 
dren to know God, to love God, 
and to serve God so that they 
might be happy with Him in the 
life to come. 


Sometimes parents foolishly give 
their children a choice between a 
Catholic school and a _ Public 
school. If that choice is yours, boys 
and girls, make your choice wisely. 
There is only one school for the 
Catholic boy and girl; that is the 
Catholic school. Maybe the Cath- 
olic school can’t afford a gym, but 
they’ve got a Church. Maybe they 
can't afford a half-dozen opportun- 
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ity teachers, but they’ve got relig- 
ious teachers who will give all the 
opportunities that are possible for 
one to give. Maybe a Catholic 
school doesn’t have a school band 
or an orchestra, but they have a 
church choir where playing and 
singing is done for the honor and 
glory of God. 


Teacher’s Statement 


As far as subjects of the cur- 
riculum, we have what the Publie 
school has and more. We have 
Religion. Just this year a non-Cath- 
olic Public High School teacher 
made this statement: When an 
eighth-grade graduate from the 
Catholic school enters High School 
he wastes his time taking General 
Mathematics. In other words, chil- 
dren from the Catholic School 
were too advanced for their Fresh- 
man Arithmetic course. 

In our Catholic Schools, the Holy 


Spirit dwells in every classroom. 
There He diffuses His Precious 
Gifts and Graces. This causes much 
happiness. Boys and girls, then, 
have a right to be much happier 
and much holier by reason of this 
Divine Presence of the Holy Spirit. 


When the calendar warns us that 
the days of school are nigh, let’s 
try to feel happy about it. After 
three months of vacation from 
books a real student will welcome 
again the feel of a pencil and the 
weight of an armful of books. He 
will smile when he comes within 
view of the “little red school 
house.” He will firmly mark his 
steps to the desk where he is about 
to spend his hours of duty for the 
next nine months. 

Happy School Year! May God 
and His Blessed Mother be with 
you each day of this new coming 
school year. 


Retiring to New Interests 


All too many people who retire from business retire also 


from life shortly afterwards. 


The transition from a busy exis- 


tence to one of idleness and boredom often tells upon the 


health unless there is some substitute interest. 


Men and 


women who expect to retire in a few years should start to 
plan now for their future leisure by choosing hobbies that 
will give them a new interest in life with plenty of exercise 
for mind and body.—Franciscan Review. 


‘A Lot of Water 
Although the average U. S. citizen personally uses only 
about a gallon of water a day, almost 1,000 gallons are con- 


sumed on his account by industry. 


It takes some 65,000 


gallons, for example, to make a ton of steel. 
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The Family 
Apostolate 


Religious Engaged in Family 
Apostolate Take Vows: Seven re- 
ligious took final vows here in the 
Community of Parish Visitors of 
Mary Immaculate, a_ Sisterhood 
founded in the United States for 
an apostolate among needy and 
spiritually neglectful families. The 
ceremonies at Marycrest Convent, 
the order’s motherhouse, also saw 
the reception of four novices, and 
the first profession of vows by two 
Sisters. The Sisters taking final 
vows represented six states. 


Founded in New York City in 
1920, the Parish Visitors of Mary 
Immaculate devote themselves to 
the work of stabilizing Catholic 
family life, contacting and reclaim- 
ing fallen-away Catholics, and in- 
structing public school children. 
Their apostolate is carried on 
chiefly through personal census 
visitation and catechetical work. 
The community is represented in 
the Archdiocese of Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and New York, and the 
Dioceses of Albany, Brooklyn, 
Hartford, Scranton, Syracuse and 
Trenton. 
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Steady Decline in  Diworces 
Throughout Canada: There has 
been a steady decline in the num- 


ber of divorces in Canada during 
the past four years. In 1947 the 
total was 8,199 and in 1951 it was 


- §,163. The decline was general 


across Canada. Eight of the 10 
Canadian provinces have special 
divorce courts. Divorces in Quebec 
and Newfoundland have to go be- 
fore a special committee of the 
Federal Senate in the form of 
special bills. These two provinces 
are opposed to divorce courts. 
Last year three divorces were put 
through for Newfoundland and 
310 for Quebec residents. 
* 


Easier Divorces Causes Social 
Disaster, Bishops Warn: The Bish- 
ops of England and Wales, in a 
joint pastoral, have warned the 
nation that easier divorce threat- 
ens to cause social disaster. Re- 
ferring to a Royal Commission col- 
lecting evidence in preparation for 
new divorce legislation, the Bishop 
said: “The duty of a Christian gov- 
ernment, as it seems to us, is to 
seek to strengthen, not to loosen 
the marriage bond.” They also 
said there is “scope for legislation 
to restrict hasty marriages.” 

The pastoral, issued on the 
Feast of SS. Peter and Paul, ‘re- 
minded that the opposition of the 
Church to divorce “is no stricter 
than that of Christ our Lord” and 
that what the Church teaches to- 
day she also taught a 1,000 years 
ago. 

“It is all too easy to forget,” 
the Bishops wrote, “that those who 
seek fresh unions after civil di- 
vorce are living in adultery. For 
no civil law can alter the law of 
God.” 
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Medical Association Withdraws 
Plan for Easier Divorce: Thou- 
sands of doctors throughout Brit- 
ain, non-Catholic as well as Cath- 
olic, have hailed the decision of 
the council of the British Medical 
Association to withdraw a plan for 
easier divorce. The plan, including 
a proposal favoring divorce by 
agreement when there is no pros- 
pect of reconciliation, was issued 
three months ago and roused a 
storm of protest among the asso- 
ciation’s 65,000 members. 

Another recommendation was 
that “where there are grounds for 
divorce but the offended party re- 
fuses to take action the offending 
party should after a period be able 
to sue for divorce.” 

The plan, which was put before 
the Royal Commission now study- 
ing revision of Britain’s marriage 
and divorce laws, was rejected of- 
ficially at the British council’s con- 
ference in Dublin with the Irish 
Medical Association. 

The decision was believed to 
have been influenced not only by 
the doctors’ own protests, but also 
by recent warnings by both: Cath- 
olic and Church of England (An- 
glican) leaders of the results of 
further relaxations. 

The Catholic Hierarchy, in a 
joint declaration, told the country 
that divorce was already wrecking 
the nation’s family life and that 
any further easing of present reg- 
ulations would muliply the appall- 
ing social unrest already caused. 


Perfect Answer to Planned Par- 
enthood: It’s the “perfect answer 


to planned parenthood,” Boston’s 
Archbishop Richard J. Cushing ob- 
served after visiting Mrs. Marion 
Manning, 27, and her quadruplets 
at South Shore Hospital here. The 
quads — three boys and a girl — 
were born within 66 minutes on 
June 18. The babies weighed be- 
tween two and three pounds each 
at birth. 

Mrs. Manning and her husband, 
John J. Manning, 36-year-old form- 
er Marine, who is president of the 
South Shore Coach Lines, Inc., 
have three other children — Anne 
Marie, 2; Mary Alice, 3; and Den- 
nis, 4. 

Archbishop Cushing was accom- 
panied by Father Commane on his 
visit to the hospital. After the visit, 
he led in the recitation of a Rosary 
over the radio — one of three Ros- 
ary recitation broadcasts daily — 
for Mr. and Mrs. Manning, the 
quadruplets and the other three 
Manning children. Thousands 
throughout the archdiocese joined 
with the Archbishop, reciting the 
Rosary in their homes. 

The prelate told the radio audi- 
ence that the birth of the quadrup- 
lets was the “perfect answer to 
planned parenthood” and to other 
advocates of birth control. 

¢ 

Five of Family in Religion: 
Three nuns are among the eight of 
12 children who survive Mrs. 
Julia A. Dashnier, who died July 
10 at the age of 77 years. One 
daughter is Sister M. Rosalia, 
S.S.M., of St. Michael’s Hospital, 
Stevens Point, Wis., where Mrs. 
Dashnier died. Other daughters 
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are Sister M. Sigfrid, $.S.N.D., 
of Elm Grove, Wis., and Sister 
M. Alix LeClerc, S.S.N.D., of Sun 
Prairie, Wis. Of 13 grandchildren, 
one is a Benedictine nun and an- 
other is a postulant in the Sorrow- 
ful Mother Order. 


% % 


Placards of 10 Commandments 
of Happy Marriage Published: An 
attractive placard of the “Ten 
Commandments for a Happy Mar- 
riage,” by the Rev. John A. O’Brien 
of the University of Notre Dame, 
has been published by St. An- 
thony’s Guild, of Paterson, N.J. 
The commandments were carried 
in an N.C.W.C. News Service re- 
lease and appeared in practically 
every Catholic paper in the United 
States. 
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Shrine Dedicated to Birth Con- 
trol Foe: A shrine dedicated to St. 
Gerard Majella, the foe of “Plan- 
ned Parenthooders,” has been dedi- 
cated at Cleveland in the new St. 


Ann Hospital, for many years the 
only strictly maternity hospital in 
the Cleveland Diocese. 

The Rev. Martin Crowe, C.SS.R., 
director of the St. Gerard Majella 
Guild of New York in blessing the 
imported marble statue of the 
Saint, said that “Gerard lived a 
truly miraculous life.” He died at 
the age of 29 in 1775. “He was 
not canonized until 1904,” Father 
Crowe continued, “but we believe 
it is significant that his canoniza- 
tion was delayed until this 20th 
century. He is indeed the 20th 
century foe of the Planned Parent- 
hooders. The 20th century has 
witnessed the disregard for the 
sanctity of marriage and the dis- 
regard for the rights of the un- 
born child. Gerard is truly the 
mother’s saint and a friend of 
children.” 

“Members of the Gerard Guild,” 
he said, “pray a Hail Mary daily 
for those who are guilty of the 
sin of birth control.” 


A ‘Stretch’ In Time 


Miss Julie Doyle of Cleveland is against the business 
practice of retiring a person at 65 merely because of age. 
You might say that Miss Doyle is an expert in the matter. 
She was 90 on June 19. She argued her employer against turn- 
ing her out “to pasture” and succeeded in holding her job 


until she was 73. 


After retirement, Miss Doyle offered her services to the 
Ladies’ Aid Society of Immaculate Conception Church and 
has been keeping busy ever since. Sister Naomi, the church 
sacristan, says “Miss Doyle is my indispensable helper. I 
never need to worry about frayed vestments. Miss Doyle is on 
hand with her needle for that stitch in time.”—N. C. W. U. 


Bulletin. 
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“This book renders a timely service to America at an 


hour when the need for national unity is so urgent.” 
HON. HERBERT HOOVER 


“lt we ere to win the wor of nerves, 
America must regein her shettered unity.” 


THE 


American Dream 


John A. O’Brien 


Dream an appeal for fair play, 
md sa justice and friendship 


Wielding a gentle scalpel, Father O’Brien probes 
into the American body and exposes to light the disease 
of bigotry, explaining the conditions in which the virus 
of misunderstanding and strife can flourish. He then 
prescribes a course of therapeutic treatment to elimi- 
nate this disease . . . treatment which includes a climate 
of mutual respect, friendly cooperation, national unity, 
knowledge of other groups and intergroup education. 


Read every striking paragraph of this remark- 
able new booklet, published jointly by Our Sunday Vis- 
itor and the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 


Read about the Ueberalls, who helped a young 
Catholic priest save his church. Years later fate helped 
him save the lives of their relatives from the furnaces 
of Hitler’s terror camps. Each page contains similar 
examples of warm, human experiences and powerful, 
convincing parallels which stress the critical need for 
tolerance, mutual understanding and respect. 


Spread good will with gift copies! 


Send copies to friends — Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish. Learn how you can perform a great ser- 
vice for God and country by first understanding the 
NEED for cooperation. 


Then become a home miss 45¢ per copy 
sionary — and tell others. 15 or more, 12Y2c ea. ppd. 
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Learning Truth has been 


“ man’s challange since the 


AG advent of life. 


Popular High School Series 


“Religion and 


by Most Rev. John F. Noll, D.D. 


These popular volumes of “Religion and Life” are written 
in a clear, understandable manner, especially helpful to both 
student and teacher through the four years of high school. 
Volumes 1 and 2 are newly revised and enlarged. Each in- 
cludes more than 350 pages of study and discussion material 
for every day in the year. Every chapter is followed by inter- 
esting questions for classroom discussion or for home study 
by young people who have been deprived of a Catholic high 
school education. 


FOR FRESHMEN: Volume No. 1 


“Religious Practice and the Sacraments’’ 
$1.50 each postpaid; 5 or more, $1.25 each postpaid; 


25 or more, 80c each plus postage. 
FOR SOPHOMORES: Volume No. 2 


“Doctrine and the Commandments’”’ 


$1.50 each postpaid; 5 or more, $1.25 each postpaid; 
25 or more, 80c each plus postage. 


FOR JUNIORS: Volume No. 3 
“Private and Social Conduct; Social Problems’”’ 
85c each postpaid; 5 or more, 75c each postpaid; 
25 or more, 35c¢ each plus postage. 


NOTE: Volume No. 4 (For Seniors—“‘The World You Will Face’) is 
being revised. It is not now available. 


Set of three volumes, $3.00 postpaid 
OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, INC. 


Huntington, Indiana 
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